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by ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


The hills across the valley of the Ebro were long and 
white. On this side there was no shade and no trees 
and the station was between two lines of rails in the ; 
sun. Close against the side of the station there was the <4 
warm shadow of the building and a curtain made of 
strings of bamboo beads hung across the open door 
into the bar to keep out flies. The American and the 
girl with him sat at a table in the shade outside the 
building. It was very hot and the Express from Barce- 

_lona would come in forty minutes. It stopped at this 
junction for two minutes and went on to Madrid. 

«© What should we drink ? ”’ the girl asked. She had 
taken off her hat and put it on the table. 
>. “It's pretty hot,” the man said. : 
fis); Lets drink’beer. ”” 
ene * LOS cervezas, * the man said into the curtain. 
_ Big ones ? ” a woman asked from the doorway, 
_ Yes. Two big ones. ” 
~The woman brought two glasses of beer and two felt 
laa She put the felt pads and the beer glasses on =~ 
the table and looked at the man and the girl. The gir 
iy s ooking off at the line of hills. They were hit 
in tl sun and the eountry was brown a eS 
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«« They look like white elephants, ” she said. 

«« I’ve never seen one, ”’ the man drank his beer. 

«« No you wouldn’t have. ”’ 

“ | might have, ’’ the man said. ‘* Just because you 
say I wouldn’t have doesn’t prove anything. ”’ 

The girl looked at the bead curtain. ‘‘ They’ve paint- 
ed something onit, ’ she said. ** What does it say ? ” 

«* Anis del Toro. It’s a drink. ”’ 

‘* Could we try it? ” 

The man called “ Listen ’’ through the curtain. The 
woman came out from the bar. 

‘* Four reales. *’ 

«* We want two Anis del Toro. 

“ With water ? ” 

* Do you want it with water ? ‘ 

** [ don’t know, ”’ the girl said. “ Is it good with 
water ? ” 

‘** It’s all right. ” 

“* You want them with water ? ” asked the woman. 

‘* ‘Yes, with water. ”’ 

** Tt tastes like licorice, ’’ the girl said. 

** That’s the way with everything. ”’ 

* Yes, ” said the girl. ‘“* Everything tastes of lico- 
rice. Especially all the things you’ve waited so long 
for like absinthe. ”’ 

‘Oh eutuitout.’” 

** You started it, ” the girl said. “« I was being amus- 
ed. I was having a fine time. ” 

** Well let’s try and have a fine time. 

* All right. I was trying. I said the mountains looked 
like white elephants. Wasn’t that bright ? ” 

‘* That was bright. ” 

** I wanted to try this new drink. That’s all we do, 
isn’t it 2? Look at things and try new drinks. ”’ 

«* T guess so. ” 

The girl looked across at the hills. 

** They’re lovely hills, ’’ she said. ‘* They dont really 
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look like white elephants. I just meant the colouring 
of their skin through the trees. ” 

«* Should we have another drink ? ” 

Se AL robb.) ° 

The warm wind blew the bead curtain against the 
table. 

‘«* The beer’s nice and cool, ’’ the man said. 

‘«* It’s lovely, *’ the girl said. 

«« Tt’s really an awfully simple operation, ” the man 
said. “ It’s not really an operation at all. ” 

The girl looked at the ground the table legs rested on. 

** | know you wouldn’t mind it, Jig. It’s really not 
anything. It’s just to let the air in. ”’ 

The girl did not say anything. 

** Tl go with you and [’ll stay with you all the time. 
They just let the air in and then it’s all perfectly na- 
tural. ” 

** Then what will we do afterwards ? ”’ 

** We'll be fine afterwards. Just like we were before. 

** What makes you think so? ” 

** That’s the only thing that bothers us. It’s the only 
thing that’s made us unhappy. ” 

The girl looked at the bead curtain, put her hand out 
and took hold of two of the strings of beads. 

** And you think then we'll be all right and be happy.” 

* I know we will. You dont have to be afraid. I’ve 
known lots of people that have done it. ” 

“ So have I, ” said the girl. “ And afterwards they 
were all so happy. ” 

** Well, ’’ the man said, “ If you dont want to you 
dont have to. I wouldn’t have you do it if you didn’t 
want to. But I know it’s perfectly simple. ”’ 

« And you really want to? ” 

“« | think it’s the best thing to do. But I dont want 
you to do it if you dont really want to. ”’ 
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like they were and you'll love me ? ” 
** Tlove you now. You know I love you. ”’ 
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«« T know. But if I do it then it willbe nice again if I 
say things are like white elephants and you'll like it ?”’ 

* T’ll love it. I love it now but I just can’t think 
about it. You know how I get when I worry. ” 

‘© If I do it you won’t ever worry ? ” 

‘I won’t worry about that because it’s perfectly 
simple. ” 

‘* Then I'll do it. Because I don’t care about me. 
*‘ What do you mean. ” 
«< T don’t care about me. 
* Well I care about you. 

** Oh yes. But I don’t care about me. And [’ll do it 
and then everything will be fine. ” 

‘* T dont want you to do it if you feel that way. ” 

The girl stood up and walked to the end of the sta- 
tion. Across on the other side were fields of grain and 
trees along the banks of the Ebro. Far away beyond 
the river were mountains. The shadow of a cloud moved 
across the field of grain and she saw the river through 
the trees. 

*«* And we could have all this, ’’ she said. “ And 
we could have everything and every day we make it 
more impossible. ”’ 

«* What did you say ? ” 

** T said we could have everything. ” 

** We can have everything. ” 

** No we can’t. ” 

** We can have the whole world. ” 

INO we cant.” 

** We can go everywhere. 

** No we can’t. It isn’t ours anymore. 

Ske SiOUTS..5* 

** No it isn’t. And once they take it away you never 
Set it back, *’ 

** But they haven’t taken it away. ”’ 

** We'll wait and see. ”’ 

*“* Come on back in the shade, ” he said. * You 
mustn’t feel that way. ”’ 
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-- « *‘J dont feel any way, ” the girl said. “ I just know 
‘ things. ” 

« T dont want you to do anything that you don’t 
want todo — ” 

«* Nor that isn’t good for me, ”’ she said. ** I know. 
Could we have another beer? ” 

« All right. But you’ve got to realize — ” 

« T realize, ’ the girl said. ** Can’t we maybe stop 
talking ? ” 

They sat down at the table and the girl looked across 
at the hills on the dry side of the valley and the man 
looked at her and at the table. 

«* You’ve got to realize, ’’ he said, ‘“* that I don’t 
want you to do it if you don’t want to. I’m perfectly 
willing to go through with it if it means anything to 

cua 

«* Doesn’t it mean anything to you? We could get 
along. ”’ 

** Of course it does. But I don’t want anybody but 
you. I don’t want anyone else. And I know it’s per- 
fectly simple. ” 

« Yes you know it’s perfectly simple. ”’ 
« It’s all right for you to say that but I do know 
ane 

** Would you do something for me now ? ” 

** T’d do anything for you. ” 

** Would you please please please please please please 
please stop talking ? ” 

He did not say anything but looked at the bags 
against the wall of the station. There were labels on 
them from all the hotels where they had stopped. 

« But I don’t want you to, ” he said, * I don’t care 
anything about it. ” 

** [ll scream, ”’ the girl said. 

The woman came out through the curtains with two 
glasses of beer and put them down on the damp felt 
pads. “ The train comes in five minutes, ” she said. 
«* What did she say ? ” asked the girl. 
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« That the train is eoming in five minutes. om 

The girl smiled brightly at the woman to thank her. = 

«« [’d better take the bags over to the other side of a 
the station, ’’ the man said. She smiled at him. . 

« All right. Then come back and we'll finish the 
beer. ” 

He picked up the two heavy bags and carried them 
around the station to the other tracks. He looked up 
; the tracks but could not see the train. Coming back 
he walked through the bar room where people waiting 
for the train were drinking. He drank an Anis at the 
bar and looked at the people. They were all waiting 
reasonably for the train. He went out through the bead 
curtain. She was sitting at the table and smiled at him. 

‘© Do you feel better ? ”’ he asked. 

* T feel fine, ’’ she said. ‘* There’s nothing wrong 
with me. I feel fine. ” 
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CONTINUATION OF A WORK 
IN PROGRESS © 


by JAMES JOYCE 


Her untitled memorial to the Allhighest has gone by 
many names at disjointed times. Thus we hear of, 
Amoury Treestam and Icy Siseule, Saith a Sawyer til 
a Strame, Ik dik dopedope el tu mihimthi, Buy Buth- 
plate for a Bile, Which of your Hesterdays Mean Ye 
To Morra? Hoebegunne the Hebrewer Hit Waterman the 
Brayned, Arcs in His Ceiling Flee Chinx on the Flur 
Rebus de Hibernicis, The Crazier Leilers, Groans of a 
Britoness, An Apology for a Big (the nonoun Hus- 
band is probably understood), Ought We To Visit Him ? 
For Ark see Zoo, Cleopater’s Nedlework Ficluring Ald- 
borougham on the Sahara with the Coombing of the Cam- 
mmels, and the Parlourmaids of Aegypt, Cock in the Pol 
for Father, Placeal vestrae, A New Cure for an Old Clap, 
Twenty of Chambers Weighty Ten Beds and a Wan 
Ceteroom, The Following Fork, Hes my O’ Jerusalem 
and I’m his Po, The Best in the West, Try Our Taal on 
a Taub, Pickedmeup Peters, Lumptytumtumpty had a 


(1) The first four installments of Mr. Joyce’s new work appeared in 
the April, May, June and July numbers, respectively, of transition. A 
part of the current instalment is reprinted from the Criterion by the kind 
permission of Mr. T. S. Eliot. 
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Big Fall, Pimpimp Pimpimp, Measly Ventures of Two 
Lice and the Fall of Fruit, Seen Aples and Thin Dyed, 
st big U to beleaves from Love and mother, Fine’s Faull 
was no Felon, Exat Delvin Renter Life, His is the House 
that Malt Made, Divine Views from Back to the Front, 
Allfor Guineas, Sounds and Compliments Libidous, Seven 
Wives Awake Aweek, Atry Ann and Berber Blut, Amy 
Licks Porter While Huffy Chops Eads, A bbrace of Um- 
bellas or a Trippple of Caines, Buttbutterbust, From 
the Manorlord Hoved to the Misses O’Mollies aad from 
the Dames to their Sames, Many festoons for the Colleagues 
on the Green, First and Last Only True Account all about 
the Honorary Mr. Earwicker, L.S.D., and the Snake bya 
Woman of the World who only can tell Naked Truths 
about a Dear Man and all his Conspirators how they all 
tried to fall him putting it all around Lucalizod about 
Earwicker and a Pair of Sloppy Sluts plainly showing all 
the Unmentionability falsely accusing about the Redcoats. 
The proteiform graph itself is a polyhedron of scripture. 
There was a time when naif alphabetters would have 
written it down the tracing of a purely deliquescent 
recidivist, possibly ambidextrous, snubnosed probably 
and presenting a strangely profound rainbowl in his 
(or her) occiput. Closer inspection of the bordereau would 
reveal a multiplicity of personalities inflicted on the 
document and some prevision of virtual crime or crimes 
might be made by anyone unwary enough before any 
suitable occasion for it or them had so far managed to 
happen along. In fact, under the close eyes of the ins- 
pectors the traits featuring the chiaroscuro coalesce, | 
their contrarieties eliminated, in one stable somebody 
similarly as by the providential warring of heartshaker 
with housebreaker and of dramdrinker against free 
thinker our social something bowls along bumpily, 
experiencing a jolting series of prearranged disappoint- 
ments, down the long lane of (it’s as semper as oxhouse- _ 
humper !) generations, more generations and still more if 
generations, ‘aad 
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_. Say, who in hell wrote the durn thing anyhow ? Erect, 
_ be seated, ahorseback, against a partywall, below zero, 
_ by the use of quill or style, with turbid or pellucid mind, 
accompanied or the reverse by mastication, interrupted 
_ by visit of seer to scribb or of scribb to site, atwixt 
two showers or atosst of a trike, rained upon or blown 
around, by a rightdown regular racer from the soil or 
by a too pained whittlewit laden with the loot of 
learning ? 
___ Now, patience ; and remember patience is the great 
thing, and above all things else we must avoid anything 
like being or becoming out of patience. A good plan used 
by worried business folk is just to think of all the sin- 
king fund of patience possessed in their conjoint names 
by both brothers Bruce with whom is incorporated their 
Scotch spider. If after years upon years of delving in 
_ ditches dark one tubthumper more than others has got 
up for the purpose of reassuring us that our great ascen- 
dant was properly speaking three s¥llables less than 
his own surname (yes, less !), that the ear of Earwicker 
aforetime was the trademark of a broadcaster with 
wicker local cant for an ace’s patent (Hear ! Calls ! Every- 
whair !) then as to this radiooscillating epiepistle to 
which we must ceaselessly return whereabouts exactly 
at present in Siam, Hell or Tophet is that bright soand- 
such to slip us the dinkum oil ? 

Naysayers we know. To conclude purely negatively 
from the positive absence of political odia and monetary 
requests that its page cannot ever have been a penpro- 
duct of a man or woman of that period or those parts is 
only one more unlookedfor conclusion leaped at, being 

_ tantamount to inferring from the nonpresence of inver- 
_ ted commas (sometimes called quotation marks) on any 
_ page that its author was always constitutionally inca- 
_pable of misappropriating the spoken words of others. 

Luckily there is another cant te the questy. Has 
any fellow, it might with some profit some dull 
evening quietly be hinted — has any usual sort of 
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ornery josser ever looked sufficiently longly at a quite 
everydaylooking stamped addressed envelope ? Admit- 
tedly it is an outer husk : its face is its fortune : it exhibits 
only the civil or military clothing of whatever passion- 
pallid nudity or plaguepurple nakedness may happen 
to tuck itself under its flap. Yet to concentrate solely 
on the literal sense or even the psychological content of 
any document to the sore neglect of the enveloping 
facts themselves circumstantiating it is just as hurtful 
to sound sense (and let it be added to the truest taste) 
as were some fellow in the act of perhaps getting an intro 
from another fellow turning out to be a friend in need 
of his, say, to a lady of the latter’s acquaintance straight- 
away to run off and vision her plump and plain in her 
natural altogether, preferring to close his blinkhard’s 
eyes to the fact that she was, after all, wearing for the 
space of the time being some definite articles of evolu- 
tionary clothing, inharmonious creations, a captious 
critic might describe them as, or not strictly necessary 
or a trifle irritating here and there, but for all that sud- 
denly full of local colour and personal perfume and sug- 
gestive, too, of so very much more and capable of being 
stretched, filled out, if need or wish were, of having 
their surprisingly like coincidental parts separated don’t 
they now, for better survey by the deft hand of an 
expert, don’t you know. Who in his heart doubts either 
that the facts of feminine clothiering are there all the 
time or that the feminine fiction, stranger than the facts, 
is there also at the same time, only a little to the rere ? 
Or that one may be separated from the other ? Or that 
both may then be contemplated simultaneously ? Or 
that each may be taken up and considered in turn apart 
from the other ? 

Here let a few artifacts speak in their own favour. 
That stern chuckler, Mayhappy Mayhapnot, once said 
to repeation that Lucalizod was the one place in 
this vaal of tares where the possible was the improbable 


and the improbable the inevitable. If the proverbial by 
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bishop of our holy and undivided havvermashed head his 
two nails on the head we are in for a sequentiality of 
improbable possibles though possibly nobody after ha- 
ving grubbed up a lock of ewold eworn aboove his subject 
probably in Harrystotalies or the vivle will go out of 
his way to applaud him on the back of his remark for 
utterly impossible as are all these events they are pro- 
bably as like those which may have taken place as any 
others which never took person at all are ever likely 
to be. 

About that original hen. Midwinter was in the offing 
when an iceclad shiverer, merest of bantlings, observed a 
cold fowl behaviourising strangely on that fatal midden 
or chip factory or comicalbottomed copsjute (dump 
for short) afterwards changed into the orangery when 
in the course of deeper demolition unexpectedly one 
bushman’s holiday its limon threw up a few sponta- 
neous fragments of orangepeel, the last remains of an 
outdoor meal by some unknown sunseeker or placehider 
illico way back in his mistridden past. What child of 
a strandlooper but keepy little Kevin in the despondful 
surrounding of such sneezing cold would ever have 
trouved up on a strate that was called strete a motive 
for future saintity by euchring the finding of the Ardagh 
chalice by another heily innocent and beachwalker 
whilst trying with pious clamour to wheedle Tipperaw 
raw raw reeraw puteters out of Now Sealand in spight 
of the patchpurple of the massacre, a dual a duel to 
die to day, goddam and biggod, sticks and stanks, of 
most of the Jacobiters. The bird in the case was Belinda 
of the Dorans and what she was scratching at the hour 
of klokking twelve looked for all this world like a goodish- 
sized sheet of letterpaper originating from Boston (Mass.) 
of the last of the first to Dear whom it proceded to 
mention Maggy well & allathome’s health well only the 
hate turned the milk on the van Houtens and _ the 
general’s elections with a lovely face of some born 
gentleman with a beautiful present of wedding cakes for 
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dear thankyou Chriesty and with grand funferall of poor 
Father Michael don’t forget unto life’s & Muggy well 
how are you Maggy & hopes soon to hear well & must 
now close it with fondest to the twins with four cross- 
kisses for holy paul holey corner holipoli whollyisland 
pee ess from affectionate largelooking tache of tch. The 
stain, and that a teastain, marked it off on the spout 
of the moment as a genuine relique of ancient Irish 
pleasant pottery of that lydialike languishing class 
known as a hurry-me-o’er-the-hazy. 

Why then how ? 

Well, almost any photoist worth his chemicots will tip 
anyone asking him the teaser that if a negative of a 
horse happens to melt enough while drying, well, what 
you do get is, well, a positively grotesque distortion of 
all sorts of horsehappy values ‘and masses of meltwhile 
horse. Tip. Well, this freely is what must have occurred 
to our missive (there’s a sod of a turb for you! please 
wisp off the grass !) unfilthed from the boucher by the © 
sagacity of a lookmelittle likemelong hen. Heated resi- 
dence in the heart of the orangeflavoured mudmound 
had partly obliterated the negative to start with, cau- 
sing some features palpably nearer your pecker to be 
swollen up most grossly while the farther back we man- 
age to wiggle the more we need the loan of a lens to 
see as much as the hen saw. Tip. 

Lead, kindly fowl! They always did: ask the ages. 
What bird has done yesterday man may do next year, be 
it fly, be it moult, be it hatch, be it agreement in the nest. 
For her socioscientific sense is sound as a bell, sir, her 
volucrine automutativeness right on normalcy: she 
knows, she just feels she was kind of born to lay and 
love eggs (trust her to propagate the species and hoosh 
her fluffballs safe through din and danger !); lastly 
but mostly, in her genesic field it is all game ‘and no 
gammon, she is ladylike in everything she does and plays 
the gentleman’s part every time. Let us auspice it! — 
Yes, before all this has time to end the golden age must 
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return with its vengeance. Man will become dirigible, 
age will be rejuvenated, woman with her ridiculous white 
burden will reach by one step sublime incubation, the 
manewanting human lioness with her dishorned disci- 
pular manram will lie down together publicly flank 
upon fleece. No, assuredly, they are not justified, 
those gloompourers who grouse that letters have never 
been quite their old selves again since that weird 
weekday in bleak Janiveer when, to the shock of both, 
Biddy Doran looked ad literature. 

Let us now, if perfectly convenient, if you police, 
after you, policepolice, pardoning mein, ich been 
so free, bey ? talk straight turkey as man to man for 
while the ears may sometines be inclined to believe 
others the eyes find it devilish hard now and again 
even to believe itself. Habes aures et num videbis ? 
Habes oculos ac mannepalpabuat 2? Tip ! Drawing 
nearer to take our slant at it (since after all it has 
met with misfortune while all underground), let us 
see all there may remain to be seen. One cannot 
help noticing that rather more than half of the lines 
run north-south while the others go west-east for tiny 
tot though it looks alongside other incunabula it has 
its cardinal points for all that. These ruled barriers 
along which the traced words, run, march, halt, walk, 
stumble at doubtful points, stumble up again in com- 
parative safety seem to have been drawn first of all 
in a pretty checker with lampblack and blackthorn. 
Such crossing is antechristian of course, but the use 
of the homeborn shillelagh as an aid to calligraphy shows 
a distinct advance from savagery to barbarism. It is 
seriously believed by some that the intention may have 
been geodetic, or, in the view of the cannier, domestic 
economical. But by writing thithaways end to end and 
turning, turning and end to end hithaways writing and 
with lines of litters slittering up and louds of latters 
slettering down, the old semetomyplace and jupetback- 


- again from tham Let Rise till Hum Lit. Sleep, where 
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in the waste is the wisdom ? Another point, in addition 
to the original sand, pounce powder, drunkard paper or 
soft rag used it has acquired accretions of terricious 
matter whilst loitering in the past. The teatimestained 
terminal is a cosy little brown study all to oneself and 
its importance in establishing the identities in the writer 
complexus (for if the hand was one, the minds of active 
and agitated were more than so) will be best appreciated 
by never forgetting that both before and after the battle 
of the Boyne it was a habit not to sign letters always. Tip. 
The end ? Say it with missiles then and thus arabesque 
the page. You have your cup of scalding Souchong, 
your taper’s waxen drop, your cat’s paw, the clove or 
coffinnail you chewed or champed as you worded it, 
your lark in clear air. So why, pray, sign anything as 
long as every word, letter, penstroke, paperspace is a per- 
fect signature of its own ? A true friend is known much 
more easily, and better into the bargain, by his personal 
touch, habits of full or undress, movements, response 
to appeals for charity than by his footwear, say. And, 
speaking anent Tiberias and other incestuish salacities 
among gerontophils, a word of warning about the ten- 
derloined passion hinted at. Some softnosed peruser 
might mayhem take it up erogenously as the usual 
case of spoons, prostiluta in herba plus dinky pinks 
deliberatively summersaulting off her bisexycle, at the 
main entrance of curate’s perpetual soutane suit with 
her one to see and awoh! who picks her up as gingerly 
as any balmbearer would to feel whereupon the virgin 
was most hurt and nicely asking : whyre have you been 
so grace a mauling and where were you chaste me child ? 
Be who, farther potential ? and so wider but we grisly , 
old psychoes who have done our unsmiling bit on ’alices 
in the penumbra of the procuring room could (did we 
care to sell our feebought silence in camera) tell our 
very moistnostrilled one that father in such virgated 
contexts is not always that undemons trative relative 
(often held up to our contumacy) who settles our hash- 
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_ bill for us and what an innocent allabroad’s adverb 
such as Michaelly looks like can be suggestive of under 
the pudendascope and, finally, what a neurasthene nym- 
pholept, endocrine-pineal typus, of inverted parentage 
with a prepossessing drauma present in her past and 
a priapic urge for congrres with agnates before cognates 
fundamentally is feeling for under her lubricitous 
meiosis when she refers with liking to some feeler she 
fancie’s face. And Mm. We could. Yes what need to 
say ? Tis as human a little story as paper could well 
carry. But. Est modest in verbos. Let a prostitute be 
whoso stands before a door and the curate one who 
brings strong waters. For if the lingo gasped between 
kicksheets were to be preached from the mouths of 
wickerchurchwardens and metaphysicians in the row 
and advokaatoes, allvoyous, demivoyelles, languoaths, 
lesbiels, dentelles, gutterhowls and furtz, where would 
their practice be or where the human race itself were 
the Pythagorean sesquipedalia of the panepistemion, 
grunted and gromwelled, ichabod, habakuk, opanofl, 
uggamyg, hapaxle, gomenon, ppppfif, over country 
stiles, behind slated dwellinghouses, down blind lanes, 
or, when all fruit fails, under some sacking left on a 
coarse cart ? 
So hath been, love: tis tis: and will be: till wears 
and tears and ages. Thief us the night, steal we the 
air, shawl thiner liefest, mine! Here, Ohere, insult the 
_ fair |! Traitor, bad hearer, brave ! The lightning look, the 
_ birding cry, awe from the grave, everflowing on the 

times. Feuecragusaria iordenwater; now godsun shine 
- on menday’s danghter; a good clap, a fore marriage, 
a bad wake, tell hell’s well ; such is manowife’s lot of 
lose and win again, like he’s gruen quhiskers on who’s 
chin again, she plucketed them out but they grown in 
again. So what are you going to do about it ? O dear! 
_ If juness she saved ! Ah ho ! And if yulone he pouved ! 
The olold stoliolum ! From quiqui quinet to michemiche 
chelet and a jambebatiste to a brulobrulo ! Since nozzy 
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Nanette tripped palmyways with Highho Harry there’s 


a spurtfire turf a’kind o’kindling when oft as the souff- 
souff blows her peaties up and a claypot wet for thee, 
my Sitys, and talkatalka tell Tibbs has eve : and wha- 
though billiousness has been billiousness during mil- 
liums of millenions and our mixed racings have been 
giving two hoots or three jeers for the grape, vine and 
brew and Pieter’s in Nieuw Amsteldam and Paoli’s 
where the poules go and rum smelt his end for him and 
he dined off sooth american this oldworld epistola of 
their weatherings and their marryings and their buryings 
and their natural selections has combled tumbled down 
to us fersch and made-at-all-hours like an ould cup 
on tay. As I was hottin me souser. Haha! And as you 
was caldin your dutchy hovel. Hoho! She tole the tail 
of her toon. Huhu! 

Now while we in our wee free state may have our irre- 
movable doubts as to the whole sense of the lot, the 
interpretation of any phrase in the whole, the meaning 
of every word of a phrase so far deciphered out of it, 
however unfettered our Irish daily independence, we 
must vaunt no idle dubiosity as to its genuine authorship 
and holusbolus authoritativeness. On the face of it and 
to your rough mind the affair is a thing once for all done 
and there you are somewhere and finished in a certain 
time, be it a day or a year or even supposing, it should 
eventually turn out to be a serial number of goodness 
gracious alone knows how many days or years. Anyhow, 
somehow and somewhere, before the bookflood or after 
her ebb, somebody mentioned by name in his telephone 
directory wrote it, wrote it all, wrote it all down, and 
there you are, full stop. O, undoubtedly yes, but one 
who deeper thinks will always bear in his mind that this 
downright there you are and there it is is only all in his 
eye.. Why ? »° 

Because, if it goes to that, every person, place and 
thing anyway connected with it was moving and chang- 


ing every part of the time: the travelling inkhorn _ 
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ee (possibly pot), the hare and turtle pen and paper, the 
continually more and less intermisunderstanding minds 
of the anticollaborators, the as time went on as it will 
variously inflected, differently pronounced, otherwise 
spelled, changeably meaning vocable scriptsigns. No, it 
is not a miseffectual whyacinthinous riot of blots and 
blurs and bars an balls and hoops and wriggles and 
juxtaposed jottings linked by spurts of speed : it only 
looks as like it as damn it; and, sure, we ought really 
to rest thankful that we have even a written on with dried 
ink scrap of paper at all to show for ourselves after all 
that we lost and plundered of it even to the hidmost 
coignings of the earth and all it has gone through and 
by all means cling to it as with drowning hands, hoping 
against hope all the while that things will begin to clear 
up a bit one way or another within the next quarrel 
of an hour and be hanged to them as ten to one they 
will too, please the pigs, as they ought to categorically, 
as, Stricly between ourselves, this will never do. 

For who that scrutinising marvels at those indignant 
whiplooplashes; those so prudently bolted or blocked rou- 
nds; the touching reminiscence of an incompletet trail or 
dropped final; a round thousand whirligig glorioles, 
prefaced by (alas !) now illegible airy plumeflights, all 
tiberiously ambiembellishing the initials majuscule of 
Earwicker : the meant to be baffling chrismon trilithon 
sign |||, called Hee which, moved contrawatchwise, repre- 
sents his title in sigia as the smaller &, called alp or delta, 
_ when single, stands for or tautologically stands beside the 
consort : the steady monologuy of the interiors ; the par- 
donable confusion for which some blame the cudgel and 
more blame the soot but unthanks to which the pees with 
their caps awry are quite as often as not taken for 
kews with their tails in their are puite as often as not 
taken for pews with their tails in their mouths, thence 


_ your pristopher polombos, hence our Kat Kresbyte- 
_ rians; the curt witty wotty dashes never quite just right 


@ at the truth letter ; the sudden spluttered petulance of 
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some capjtaljsed mJddle ; a word as cunningly hidden in 
its maze of confused drapery as a fieldmouse in a nest of 
coloured ribbons : that absurdly bullsfooted bee declaring 
with an even plainer dummpshow than does the mute 
commoner with us how harda thing it isto mpe mporna 
gentlerman: and look at this prepronominal funferal, 
engraved and retouched and edgewiped and pudden- 
padded very like a whale’s egg farced with pemmican 
as were it sentenced to be nuzzled over a full trillion 
times for ever and a night till his noddle sink or swim 
by that ideal reader suffering from an ideal insomnia : 
all those red raddled obeli cayennepeppercast over 
the text, calling unnecessary attention to errors, omis- 
sions repetitions and misalignments: that (probably 
local or personal) variant maggers for the more generally 
accepted majesty which is but a trifle and yet may 
quietly amuse: those superciliouslooking Greek ees 
awkwardlike perched there and here out of date like 
sick owls hawked back to Athens : and the geegees too, 
jesuistically formed at first but afterwards genuflected 
aggrily toewards the occident : the Ostrogothic kakogra- 
phy affected for certain phrases of Etruscan stabletalk 
and, in short, the learning betrayed at almost every 
line’s end: the headstrength (at least eleven men of 
thirtytwo palfrycraft) revealed by a constant labour 
to make a ghimel pass through the eye of an iota : this, 
for instance, utterly unexpected sinistrogyric return to 
one peculiar sore point in the past ; those throne open 
doubleyous (of an early muddy terranean origin whether 
man chooses to damn them agglutinatively loo—too—’ 
blue—face—ache or illvoodawpeehole or, kants koorts, 
topplefouls) seated with such floprightdown deter- 
mination and reminding uus ineluctably of nature at 
her naturalest while that fretful fidget eff, the hornful 
digamma of your bornabarbar, rarely heard now save 
when falling from the unfashionable lipsus of some he- 
taro-sexual (used always in two boldfaced print types— 
one of them as wrongheaded as his Claudian brother, is it 
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worth while interrupting to say ? throughout the papy- 
rus as the revise mark) stalks all over the page, broods .y 
sensationseeking an idea, amid the verbiage, gaunt,stands 
dejectedly in the diapered window margin, with its 
basque of bayleaves all aflutter about its forksfrogs, paces 
with a frown, jerking to and fro, flinging phrases here, 
there, or returns, inhibited, with some hal{-halted sugges- 
tion, L, dragging its shoestring ; the curious warning sign 
before our protoparent’s ipsissima verba (a very pure 
nondescript, by the way, sometimes a palmtailed otter, 
more often the arbutus fruitflowerleaf of the cainapple) 
which paleographers call a leak in the thatch or the Aran- 
man ingperwhis through the hole of his hat, indicating 
that the words which follow may be taken in any order 
desired ; those haughtypitched disdotted aiches easily 
of the rariest inasdroll as most of the jaywalking eyes 
we do plough into halve as pipless as threadworms : the 
innocent exhibitionism of those frank yet capricious 
underlinings : that strange exotic serpentine, since so 
properly banished from our scripture, about as freakwind 
a wetterhand now as to see a rightheaded ladywhite don 
a corkhorse which, in its invincible insolence ever longer 
more and of more morosity, seems to uncoil spirally and 
swell lacertinelazily before our eyes under pressure of the 
writer’s hand ; the ungainly musicianlessness so painted 
in sculpting selfsounder ah ha as blackartful as a podatus 
and dumbfounder oh ho oaproariose as ten canons in 
skelterfuge : the studious omission of year number and 
era name from the date, the one and only time when 
our copyist seems at least to have grasped the beauty 
of restraint; the lubricitous conjugation of the last 
with the first : the gipsy mating of a grand stylish grave- 
digging with secondbest buns (an interpolation : these 
munchables occur only in the Bootherbrowth family 
of MSS., Bb—Cod IV, Pap II, Brek XI, Lun III, 
Dinn XVII, Sup XXX, Fullup M D C XC: the scholiast 
has hungrily misheard a deadman’s toller asamuflinbell) : 
the four shortened ampersands under which we can glypse 
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atand feel for ourselves across all those rushyears the 
warm soft short pants of; the quickscribbler : the voca- 
tive lapse from which it begins and the accusative hole in 
which it ends itself; the aphasia of that heroic agony of 
recalling a once loved number leading slip by slipper 
to a general amnesia of misnomering one’s own : next 
those ars, rrrr! those ars all bellical, the highpriest’s 
hieroglyph of kettletom and oddsbones, wrasted red- 
handedly from our hallowed rubric prayer for truce 
with booty, O’Remus pro Romulo, and rudely from the 
fane’s pinnacle tossed down by porter to within an 
aim’s ace of their quatrain of rubyjets among Those 
Who arse without the Temple nor since Roe’s Distillery 
burn’d have quafi’d Night’s firefill’d Cup But jig jog 
jug as Day the Dicebox Throws, whang, loyal six I lead, 
out wi’ yer hearts’ bluid, blast ye, and there she’s for 
you, sir, whang her, the fine ooman, rouge to her lobster 
locks, the rossy, whang, God and O’Mara has it with his 
ruddy old Villain Rufus, wait, whang, God and you’re 
another he hasn’t for there’s my spoil five of spuds’s 
trumps, whang, whack on his pigsking’s Kisser for him, 
K. M. O’Mara where are you ?; then (coming over 
to the left aisle corner down) the cruciform postscript 
from which three basia or shorter and smaller oscula 
have been overcarefully scraped away, plainly inspiring 
the tenebrous Tunc page of the book of Kells (and then 
it need not be lost sight of that there are exactly three 
squads of candidates for the crux awaiting their turn in 
the marginal panels of Columkiller, chugged in their 
three ballotboxes, then set apart for such hanging com- 
mittees, where two was enough for anyone, starting with 
old Matthew himself, as he with great distinction said 
then just as since then people speaking have fallen into 
the custom, when speaking to a person, of saying two 
is company when the third person is the person darkly 
spoken of, and then that last labiolingual basium might 

be read as a suavium if whoever the embracer then was | 
wrote with a tongue in his [or perhaps her ] cheek as the 
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case may have been then) ; and the fatal droopadwindle 


slope of the blamed scrawl, a sure sign of imperfectible 
moral blindness ; the toomuchness, the fartoomanyness 
of all those fourlegged ems: and why spell dear god 
with a big thick dhee (why, O why, O why ?): the cut 
and dry aks and wise form of the semifinal ; and, eigh- 
teenthly or twentyfourthly, but at least, thank Maurice, 
lastly when a!l is zed and done, the penelopean patience 
of its last paraphe, a colophon of no fewer than seven 
hundred and thirtytwo strokes tailed by a leaping 
lasso—who thus at all this marvelling but will press on 
hotly to see the vaulting feminine libido of those inter- 
branching ogham sex upandinsweeps sternly controlled 
and easily repersuaded by the uniform matterofiactness 
of a meandering male fist ? 

Duff-Muggli, who now may be quoted by very kind 
arrangement, first called this kind of paddygoeasy part- 
nership the ulykkhean or tetrachiric or quadrumane 
or duck and drakes perplex (v. Some Forestallings over 
thal Studium of Sexophonologistic Schizophrenesis, vol. 
XXIV, pp. 2-555) after the wellinformed observation, 
made miles apart from the Master by Tung-Toyd 
(cf. Later Frustrations amengst the Neomugglian Tea- 
chings abaft the Semiunconscience, passim) that in the 
case of the littleknown periplic bestteller popularly asso- 
ciated with the names of the wretched mariner a Punic 
admiralty report had been cleverly capsized and sau- 
cily republished as a dodecanesian baedeker of the 
every-tale-a-treat-in-itself variety which could hope 
satisfactorily to tickle me gander as game as your 
goose. 

The unmistaken identity of the persons in the Tibe- 
riast duplex came to light in the most devious of ways. 
The original document was in what is known as Hanno 
O’Nonhanno’s unbrookable script, that is to say, it 


_ showed no signs of punctuation of any sort. Yet on 


holding the verso against a lit rush it responded most 


remarkably to the silent query of our world’s oldest 
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light and its recto let out the piquant fact that it was 
but pierced butnot punctured (in the university sense 
of the term) by numerous stabs and foliated gashes 
made by a pronged instrument. These paper wounds, 
four in type, were gradually and correctly unders- 
tood to mean stop, please stop, do please stop, and 
O do please stop respectively, and following up 
their one true clue, the circumflexuous wall of a single- 
minded men’s asylum, accentuated by bi tso fb rok engl 
a ssan dspl itch ina,—yYard inquiries pointed out > 


that they ad bin “ provoked ” ay , fork, of a grave 
Brofésor; ath é’s Bréak—fast—table ; : acutely 
proféssionally piguéd, to = introduce a notion of time 
[upon a plane (?) st.” fac’e’ |] by punct ! ingh oles (sic) 
in iSpace ?! Deeply religious by nature and position, 
and warmly attached to Thee, and smearbread and 
better and Him and newlaidills, it was rightly suspected 
that such ire could not have been visited by him Brot- 
fressor Prenderguest even underwittingly, upon the 
ancestral pneuma of one whom, with rheuma, he vene- 
rated shamelessly at least once a week at Cockspur 
Common as his apple in his eye and her first boys’ 
best friend and, though plain English for a married lady 
misled heaps by the way, yet when some peerer or pee- 
ress detected that the fourleaved shamrock or quadrifoil 
jab was more recurrent wherever the script was clear 
and the term terse and that these two were the selfsame 
spots naturally selected for her perforations by Dame 
Partlet on her dungheap, thinkers all put grown in 
waterungspillfull Pratiland only and a playful fowl and 
musical me and not you in any case, two and two to- 
gether, and a sigh for shyme separated modest mouths. 
So be it. And it was. Though not yet had the sailor 
sipped that sup nor the humphar foamed to the fill. 
Small need after that for quizzing your weekenders with : 
shoots off in a hiss, muddles up in a mussmass and his 
whole’s a dismantled noondrunkard’s son. Maybe grow- 
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ing a moustache, did you say? And _ uses noclass 

_ pilliardhalls ? Not Hans the Curier though had he had 

have only had some little laughings and some less of 
cheeks and were he not so warried by his bulb of per- 
secussion he could have, ay, and would have, as true 
as Essex bridge. And not Gopheph go gossip, I declare 
to man ! Noe ! To all’s much relief one’s half hypothesis 
of that jabberjaw ape amok the showering jestnuts of 
Bruisanose was hotly dropped and his room taken up by 
that odious and still today insufficiently malestimated 
notesnatcher, Shem the Penman. 


THE BIRTHDAY 


by GOTTFRIED BENN 


Gradually the doctor had reached his twenty-ninth 
year, but his collective impressions seemed to awaken 
no specific emotions. 

Yet, old as he was, he asked himself this and that. 
An urge towards the meaning of existence took posses- 
sion of him repeatedly. Who fulfilled him ? The man 
walking vigorously, umbrella under his arm; the 
woman sitting under a lilac bush after the market 
had been closed in the blowing of the evening ; the gar- 
dener who knew all plants by name, wild cherry or 
cactus, and who knew the red berry on the bush was 
last year’s ? 

He came from the north German plains. Of course, the 
sand was soft and loose in southern lands. Unquestion- 
ably a wind could carry seeds around the entire earth. 
Here was he, a kernel of dust, large and heavy. 

What had he experienced ? Love, poverty and X-ray 
tubes ; rabbit stables, and recently a black dog standing 
in the public square forcing himself around a big red 
organ between his hind legs, resting, then gaining, while 
children stood near, ladies’ glances sought out the ani- 
mal, adolescent young men shifted their position to see — 
the event in profile. 
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How had he experienced all this ? He had driven in 
barley from the fields, upon huge harvest wagons ; 
stacks of sheaves, straw baskets, blinders from the 
horses. Then a young woman’s body had filled with 
water, and drainage was necessary. —Butaboveit all 
hovered a soft, sceptic “* asif ’’: as if you really exis- 
ted, space and stars ! 

And now ? It would be a grey, meaningless day when 
they buried him. The wife was dead ; the child wept a 
few tears. He had never bothered much about it. She 
had been a teacher and in the evening had been obliged 
to look through copy books. Then it was over. The 
influence of brains seeped through and above him to the 
end. The conception of force maintained its prerogative. 

What was his surname ? Werff. 

What was his full name ? Werff Rénne. 

What was he ? Doctor in a whorehouse. 

What time was it ? Twelve o’clock. It was midnight. 
He became thirty years old. A, storm roared in the dis- 
tance. Clouds burst open in May forests. 

This is a good starting point; he said to himself. A 
storm is roaring in the distance, but I occur. Clouds 
burst over May forests, but the night is mine. I have 
northern blood. That I shall never forget. My forefathers 
guzzled from troughs and stables, but I, (he spoke 
aloud to gain courage), I only want to surrender myself. 

He sought for an image, but failed. This, too, he found 
significant and pregnant with future. Perhaps the meta- 
phor was only an attempt at evasion, and lacked verisi- 
militude. 
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Across silent blue fogs driven from the neighboring 
sea into the land walked Rénne, on his way to the 
hospital next morning. The institution was located out- 
side the town, away from the cobbled streets, so he walk- 
ed through patches of violets over the soft soil which 
- gave way and trembled beneath his feet. 
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From the gardens, the crocus glared at him, matitu- 
dinal candle of the poets, the yellow variety which had 
been the epitomy of loveliness to the Greeks and the 
Romans. No wonder that it transported him to celestial 
realms. The God bathed in lakes of crocus sap, sheltered 
from drunkenness by a wreath of blossoms. Fields of 
saffron by the Mediterannean, threeleaved seed pods, 
flat petals — sieves of horsehair over bright and open 
fires. 

He urged himself onward : Za-fara in Arabian ; Kroke 
in Greek. Corvinius, King of the Hungarians, who knew 
how to avoid the saffron stains, fn eating. Effortlessly 
approached the dye stuff, the spice, meadow blossoms 
and the valley of the Alps. 

Still enjoving the satisfaction of his ready associations 
of ideas, he noticed a glass sign with the inscription 
‘«* Miata Cigarettes *’, illumined by a ray of the sun. 
And above “ Miata ’ came the word ‘* Malta ” — 
shores — glimmering — ferries — ports — the eating 
of mussels — degenerations — the bright running sound 
of gentle surf, — and Rénne vibrated with happiness. 
And then he entered the hospital, with steady glance 
and firm will. To establish contact between the excita- 
tions and sensations which would flock toward him that 
day, to take account of all previous conditions, not to 
omit anything, to connect each one. A structure appear- 
ed before him, something of armor and eagle flight, — 
a kind of Napoleonic lust, like the conquest ofa hedge 
behind which he was resting, — Werff Ronne, thirty 
years old, fortified, — a physician. 
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Ha, not so simple today. Broad legs hanging down 
from a chair, young lady, the slender blue vein from 
the hips into the hair, — we must keep that in mind ! 
I know temples with such veins, slim white temples of 
weariness, with a small serpentine branch of violet blood, 


fe, Brat 


et ih 


ge aes especially I shall remember. How ? When the 
‘conversation gets around to little veins, I am well pre- 


pared, especially the surface veins. At the temples ?? 
Ah, gentlemen !! I have seen them elsewhere, too, these 
finely serpentined sprays of violet blood. Perhaps you 
would like a sketch ? It goes like this —, shall I rise ? 
The emptying ? The great ventricular vein ? The heart 
chamber ? The discovery of the circulation of the blood 
— — — ? An abundance of impressions confront you, 


‘do they not ? You whisper, who is this gentleman ? 


He stands there, absorbed. Rénne is my name, gentle- 
men. I make such little observations here and there, 
not uninteresting, and surely not entirely without im- 


_ portance, a small contribution to the immense edifice 


of science and the recognition of the real. Ha! Ha! 
And you, my ladies. We understand one another, 


don’t we ? Permit me to wrap your substantialities 


around me. The leading organ is not yet worn out. It 
will be proven that it still remembers. You arise already ! 
You talk to the part you love. You look into its eye, 


give it soul and breath. You have the scars between 


your thighs, an Arabian bay. A great wound, it must 


have been, turned by the lecherous lips of Africa. — 
But you sleep with the white Egyptian rat. Its eyes are 


pink. You sleep on your side, with the animal at your 
hips. Its eyes are glassy and small, like two red kernels 
of caviar. In the night they are avid with hunger. The 


- animal mounts over the sleeping human. There is a 


plate of almonds on the night table. Softly it returns 
to the hips, nibbling and watching. Often you awake, 
as its tail, cool and thin, glides over the upper lip. 

For a moment he sounded into his consciousness, but 


clearly he stood there, — memory-picture beside me- 


_ mory-picture, and between them the shrouds rustled 


the desert and the Red Sea. Bluish water trickles over 
the marble walls. Beyond the trellices and the soil, 


here and there. 


And you, from the bordel in Arden, brooding over 
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clouds rise out of the smoky wheat. You know all the 
peoples of the earth, according to love. Your longing 


is for a modest house on the Danish sound. — Then 
will come ultimate fermentations, — a billiard table in 
front of the boy in light clothes. — And you, in the 


brothel, through which the war has passed, — burst a 
hundred times daily between pottery and leather, be- 
neath unknown limbs. 

Illuminated he stood before himself. How he played 
it out! Rainbowed! Greened! In May night quite 
unutterable. He knew them all. Face to face with them, 
he was clean and original. He had not been weak. Strong 
life blood flowed through his head. He knew them all, 
but he wanted more. He wanted to penetrate into the 
hazardous regions.Surely there was conscious life without 
feelings, or there had been one. But our inclinations 
— this sentence he remembered most distinctly — are 
our inheritance. In them we experience what is given 
us. Now he wanted to love one woman. 

He looked down the corridor and there she stood. 
She had a birth-mark, strawberry-colored, extending 
from her neck over her shoulder and down to her hips, 
and in her eyes, a flowerlike purity without end, and 
around her eyelids, an anemone quiet and happy in 
the light. 

What was her name ? Edmée. That was exciting. 
What else ? Edmée Denso. That was supernatural. That 
was like the call of the new woman preparing herself, 
the woman to come, the longed-for woman which man 
was about to create: blond, and from the desire and 
scepticism of sobered brains. 

Well then: now he loved. He reached into himself 
for the emotion. It was necessary to substantiate this 
frenzy against nothingness, to drive lust and pain into 
the noonday, into the bold, grey light. But then they 
must also be radiant. He struggled with strong emotions. 


He could not remain in this country — : southerliness ! 
Overheightening ! 
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Edmeée in Luxor. A low white house, or in Cairo, with 
a palace. Life in that city is blithe and open. The light 
is famous, clear with flame. And the night comes sud- 
denly. To have many feilachi women for your service, 
for song and dances. You shall pray to Isis, lean your 
forehead against pillars the capitals of which bear at 
the corners the flat heads with long ears. To stand among 
marsh-birds in ravines of sycamores. 

He pondered a moment. The suggestion of Coptics 
arose but he was unable to carry it on. Then he sang 
again, the delicacy of happiness. Winter comes and the 
fields green. Leaves fall from the pomegranate bush 
but the corn shoots up before your eyes. Which will 
you have ? Narcissi or violets throughout the year, 
strewn into your morning bath when you rise late. Do 
you want to roam at night through little Nile villages, 
when the great clear shadows from the bright Southern 
moon fall upon the crooked streets ? Ibis cages or crane 
houses ? Orange gardens yellow-flaming and dust and 
vapor above the city, clouding the noon hour, a 
chiseled frieze from Ptolemian temples ? 

He stopped. Was that Egypt ? Was that Africa, 
around the woman’s body ? Gulf and woodbine border- 
ing the tide of the shoulders ? He looked here and 
there. Was anything held back ? Could anything be 
added ? Did he create it, flame, melancholy and 
dream ? 

But what a strange exhilaration, an excitement as 
if he were pouring himself out. He left the examinafion 
room, and passed through the hall into the park, Some- 
thing drew him down to the lightly-mown lawn. 

How this has tired me, he thought, with what strength. 
— Then the realization struck through him, that paling 
goes with fruitfulness and the tear follows pain. — Ex- 
plosions ! Gaping distance ! 

Luxuriously the park flamed. A bush on the lawn 
offered fern-like foliage, each fan large and fleshy like 
a deer. The earth lay at the foot of each tree that blos- 
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somed, enclosed, a bow] for quenching his thirst, entirely 
in his power. Sky and blossoms. Softly from his eyes 
came blueness and snow. 

— Sobbing man, with Edmée always nearer to you ! 
A marble parapet stands against the sea. Lillies and 
barks assemble toward the south. A violin penetrates 
all the way to your silences. 

He looked up, blinking. He trembled. Against the 
lawn stormed luminousness, spilled damp from a golden 
hip, with earth ascending the sky. At the border, spread 
out against the shadows, rustled the light. Back and 
forth played the tongue of a lure, — from its wings 
fell diffusions escaped from the magnolia, in a breeze 
which brushed by. 

Edmée laughed. Roses and clear water. 

Edmée departed. Through paths among violets, in the 
light of islands in a sea of osmium-blue, from quarry and 
star, doves and linnets hacked silver with their wings. 

Edmée became brown, a blueish oval. Before palms 
she played. She had loved much. She carried her shame 
cooly, like a jar, through the swaying of her steps, hand 
firmly upon her hips, harvest yellow beneath corn and 
seed. 

Garden shapes were mingled. No longer the flowerbeds 
echoed with colors. No longer did the humming of bees 
tinge the hedge with brown. Direction and elevation 
were extinguished. A blossom seized his attention, — 
stopped and stood still in the blue frame of the world. The 
petals loose themselves softly, the challices submerge, the 
park sank down in the blood of the deformed. Edmée 
spread herself. Her shoulders smoothed out, — two warm 
ponds. And then she closed her hand slowly around the 
stem of the flower, clarified lust which ripened in her 
fullness, and was mown off in her fingers, beneath broad 
brown sheaves. 

He felt a palling within him, a luke warm evasion. — 
And the structure became entangled, — carnally his 
I sank away. 
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— Steps sounded over the slope of a valley, through 
a flat white town. Dark gardens -hedged the narrow 
streets. On windowsills and architraves representing 
crumbling Gods and mysteries, scattered through a 
Florentine land, lay drops of bright blood. A shadow 
wavered among forms which were mute, between grape 
vines and a herd; a fountain splashed in shattering 
play. 

A body lay upon the lawn. Vapor trickled from 
caves. It was eating time. Pipes and lard scraps. The 
odor of a dying man. 

The body looked up. Flesh, order and maintenance 
asserted themselves. He smiled and shut himself in 
again. Already withering away, he looked at the house. 
What had happened ? What road had mankind followed 
up to now ? They had wanted to restore order to some- 
thing which should have remained play. But in the 
final analysis it had remained play, for nothing was 
real, Was he real ? No! Only everything possible. That 
he was. 

He thrust his face deeper into the Mayweed that 
smelled of Thyrsos and Walpurgis. His head pebbled 
like a brook, melting through the noon. He offered it. 
The light, the strong sun ran irresistably between the 
plains. There it lay, callow, scarcely a molehill, with 


an animal burrowing inside. 
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But what about the marketplace, he asked himself 
soon afterwards. Behind the palace, around the pillar 
of which stands laurel, narrow streets break into the 
depth, house next to house on the downward slope 
seems smaller. 

One-eyed folk loiter around the snail-wagons. They 


put down their money. Women pry open the shells. 


A circular cut, and the flesh hangs pink from the shell, 
s — 39 — 
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They dip them into a tub of hot water and bite. The 
woman coughs, and they must go on. 

Fortune tellers, aided by telepathy, ring ceaselessly 
and shrilly, turn especially to the ladies. 

Gypsies in front of push-carts, flounders, flat, violet 
and silver, heads hacked-off, split into halves, sliced 
and hung up to dry, with thin crooked fish, coppery 
and glittering, between them. 

There is a smell of something burning, and stale fats. 
Children are piddling. Their language is foreign. 

What about the fish market, Rénne asked himself ? 
I must mould it into existence! Up! Down! I have 
sworn never to forget this picture of summer, beating a 
wall with bushes, flaming with wings. Twigs clinging 
with thick blue flesh, against a wall which does not 
pour off the damp blue climber ! 

He raced downward. Along the high street the vista 
ran together : small houses undermined by long, narrow 
hollows spitting out bones, young creatures bursting 
with health, old ones haggard, girt high with shame. 

What was sold ? Wooden shoes for poverty, green 
potato balls for the I, anchor whiskey for lust, articles 
necessary for body and soul, salve boxes and Madonnas. 

What occured ? Little children held tightly before 
kneeling women, just escaped from their breasts ; rough 
voices degenerated over charred stone; a gentleman 
burrowed incredibly deep into his pockets; sculls, a 
desert, bodies, a gutter, trodden earth, chewing: I and 
you. 

Kye, filled with distance, blood. Dream-roaring, he 
caught himself. Your noon-flights! Blow them out! 
Must Rénne decay already, — unfortified ? 

Woman is a great wave. Good mother who turns the 
fish over and back! They are stippled brown, pollen 
crumbs and seed powder ? 

The simple picture seemed worthy of a frame : burg- 
lar, bad man at the cash register, the worthy pro- 
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prietress struck down, her last glance from the floor 
is for the dog ?? 

_ And you flopped down into the grass, — noon-stal- 
lion — and already overclouding ??? Thirty years old 
— and bald head unthatched ?? 

He fled deeper into the narrow street, but there he 
found a small statue to the founder of a young men’s 
association: the human soul, collective system, life 
extension and the city council, boasting full beard and 
increase. The structure unfolded. Examples of efficiency 
were given, and repeatedly. Examinations were made, 
which led to affirmations. 

What had become of his south ? Where was the 
ivied rock, the eucaluptus by the sea ? Fish duck, 
coast of degeneration, silver blue down the wave. 

He rushed into a bar and poured down drinks, hot 
and brown. He lay on the bench with his head hanging 
downward, because of gravity and blood. Help! he cried. 
Overheightening ! 

Chairs ! Objects for gentlemen who with knees bent 
forward tried dully and northerly to get a resting place 
for the under-surface of their legs. Tables for conversa- 
tions like this: Well, how goes it ? Masculinely and 
picaresquely the thighs around him ran honestly through 
the time. No death hurried the bleary-eyed barmaid 
when hourly the clock struck before nothingness. Shop- 
keepers tapped with their feet ; no lava over the dead 
crater. 

And he ? What was he ? There he sat between his 
lures. The common people materialized around him. 
His noon was a sneer. 

Again his brain bubbled up, with the dull drench of 
his first day. All this between his mother’s thighs, — 
thus he had come about. As his father pushed, he rolled 
off. The street had broken him. Back. The whore scream- 
ed. 

He was ready to go, when a sound intruded. A flute 
_ beat upon the grey street, a song drifted bewteen the 
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cottages. The man blowing it must be walking. A mouth 
was occupied in making the tones, rising and evaporat- 
ing. Now he started again. 


From the realm of the accidental. Who asked him 
to play ? No one thanked him. And who would have 
asked where the fluteplayer was ? Still he entered like 
a cloud, breathing his white moment and dispersing 
already into all the ravines of blueness. arty 


Rénne looked around. Enlightened, but nothing chan- 
ged. But he ? His happiness was right before his lips. 
Plunge upon plunge, thunder upon thunder, sail roaring, 
mast blazing ; the docks stretched out between little 
casks. Sturdily the harbor-complex surged onward. 


Over the rocks a light is rising. Already it assumes 
shadows, the cottages shimmer and the background is 
filled with mountains. A black wisp of smoke darkens 
the inner-harbor while the small local boats fight with 
the wrinkled wave. Over the shaking gangplank hurry 
the busy sailors : Ho, yo — tirra — hoy, rings out. The 
full current of life is flowing. Toward tropical and sub- 
tropical regions, salt mines and lotus rivers, barbary 
caravans, yes, even to the antipodes, the bow is turned. 
A plain fringed with mimosa yields reddish resin, a 
slope between chalk and rich clay. Europe, Asia, Africa. 
Bites, deadly consequences, horned vipers. On the quay 
the bordel walks toward the man coming ashore, in the 
desert the Sultana hen stands silently. — Still also 
stood the olive, waiting to happen for him. 

The Agava, too, was beautiful, but the Taggiaska 
came, fine, oily, blue-black, — melancholy before the 
Ligurian sea. 

Sky seldom clouded ; a cascade of roses ; through all 
the bushes, the blue gulf and the endless bright forest, 
What a shadowheavy grove ! The corolle suddenly 
turn into fruits. 


The beetle crawls in rotted wood. The small press is 
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- turned, a slanting cave is crossed. Harvest nears, 


blood of the hills, with the city baccantically around 
the grove. 


When Venice came, he ran over the table. He felt 
the lagoon, and a loosening, sobbing. When the song 
of the old days of Doge Dandello sounded, he sank into 
a warm glow. 

The stroke of an hour; a breathing ; a bark; sustain- 
ing of the head. 

Five iron horses given by Asia, the song echoed 
around the pillars. Sometimes you are there an hour ; 


. the rest is accidental. Sometimes both the tides rise 


high to a dream. Sometimes it rumbles when you are 
torn. 


Roénne listened. There must be things still deeper. 
But the evening came quickly from the sea. 

Bleed, rumble be patient, he said to himself. Men 
looked at him. Yes, he said. Their freckles. Their bald 
necks with hair pricking over the Adams’ apple. — 
Under my crucifixion I long to go to rest. 

Quickly he paid and rose, but at the door he glanced 
back again to the darkness of the bar, toward the tables 
and chairs from which he had suffered so much and 
always would suffer. And from the ribbed centerpiece 
beside the soft-eyed woman glowed a large legendary 
poppy, came the silence of intangible lands, russet, dead, 
consecrated to the gods. 

That, he felt deeply, would always be his road. A 
devotion entered into him, a loss of last rites. Silently 
he offered his forehead. Loudly gaped his blood. 

It had become dark. The street received him, the sky 
above, green Nile of the night. 

But over the fish market there rang once more the 
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sound of the flute. Sometimes the tw 
to a dream. ee 

A man hastened away. Another threw himselfintohis _ 
harvest, mowers bound him, gave him garlands and a 
proverbs. Then one drove flaming from his fields, under _ 
wreath and wings, invisible: he, Rénne. 
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Translated from the German 
by EUGENE JOLAS. 


_ pose. He was allowed to sit on a stool, which had been 
« a 
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How much the others saw during that week, I shall 
never know. The class was a large one, and I a new- 
comer — not only a newcomer, but an outsider as well. 
Diligent students have no time (I found) to waste on 
dilettantes, consequently there was no one with whom 
I could talk over what I saw — or thought I saw. I 
was obliged to watch in silence. And, when the week 
was over, I never went near the school again; and 
never shall. I’ve had enough... 


It was evident, that first Monday evening, that he 
was painfully embarrassed. He sidled out from the 
screened corner where he had undressed and moved 
toward the dais slowly, his head bent, his hands locked 
together and held in such a manner that they partially 
concealed his loin-cloth. I felt sorry for him, surmising 
that he, like myself, was new at this game. His body 
was extraordinarily beautiful in a slender, sinuous, 
almost unmasculine sort of way; but the shape of his 
head was strange. The forehead sloped back flatly and 
above each ear there was a lumpy bulge. 

Because he was new, the monitor gave him an easy 
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draped with mulberry velvet (against it, his dark Spa- 
nish skin looked pale); his bare elbows rested on his 
bare knees ; his hands hung loose and relaxed between 
the calves of his legs ; his head, with the eyes still down- ~ 
cast, was slightly raised, as if he were listening — or 
waiting for some one... 

The monitor stepped back and inspected her handi- 
work. “* There. Any suggestions ? That suit all of you ?” 

The girl on my left laughed scornfully. ‘* Well, he 
won't get tired, that’s one sure thing! ’’ Her voice — 
was throaty and vibrant and quite in accord with her ~ 
appearance. I had noticed her when she took her place 
beside me a tall, big-boned, rangy girl, with un- 
expectedly full lips. Her honey-colored hair was cropped 
close, and she had a trick of standing with legs apart 
and hands dug deep in the pockets of her clay-smeared 
overalls. She made me think of a boy, loose-limbed ‘and 
casual and a little bored... The throaty voice went on: ° | 
‘¢ With a figure like that, it does seem a pity not to — ” . 
A staccato chorus of protests stopped her. “ Oh, Miss | 
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Patton! Please don’t change — ” * Let him keep it. | 
He’s — ” “ Shut up, Pat. You’re forever wanting 
to — ” ‘“ Look at that shoulder curve. Do leave — ” | 


The girl laughed again. “* Have it your own way, duc- 
kies. I was only about to point out that it’s a pity not 
to get the full figure. It’s a thrilling one. 'm keen over 
ie 

At this, the model lifted his eyes suddenly — lifted 
them, to look at the Patton girl... a 

It was the first time I had seen his eyes. They were 
a hot black, swimmy and restless — no, more than 
restless ; wild. “* The man’s unbalanced, ” I thought, 
but immediately qualified this with, ‘* He’sa foreigner. 
He’s just different, that’s all. ” Besides, the poor thing __ 
was not at ease, and small wonder — naked, there, in _ 
the midst of all those girls... Nevertheless, I was glad _ 
when one of the students revolved the dais and he had 
to face in another direction. . 
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And now all talk died down. There was a general 
shifting of positions, a scuffling of feet, a moving of 
stands. Work was beginning. I brought my thoughts 
back to the matter at hand, kneaded my hunk of clay, 
and tried to remember what the monitor had said to 
do next. ‘* Bend your armature into the lines of the 
pose. Get the motion of it, the action. ’?> Which was 
simpler to say, I discovered, than to do! 

Before the third rest period was called, the Patton 
girl was well on her way. She had already whipped 
into shape a figure whose resemblance to the seated 
man was, to me, remarkable. It was rough of course, 
but everything was there — the lines, the action, the 
man’s fluid, feline grace. 

Her method of work fascinated me. She rarely tou- 
ched the modeling tools, using her hands almost en- 
tirely. A. small ball of clay would be rolled between 
her palms until it was thinly cylindrical ; it would then 
be laid deftly in place, and moulded into the contour 
of the figure with swift movements of her fingers or 
thumbs. She seemed to know exactly what she was 
doing and exactly how to do it. At one and the same 
time, she was business-like and devotional ; reverent. 
Her reverence was in her hands, in every motion of 
her strong, narrow fingers. I found it difficult to leave 
off watching her. 

The Spaniard, too, appeared to be experiencing the 
same difficulty — and for the same reason, I judged, 
for he was watching her hands now, not her face. Each 
time the dais was turned toward her, he resumed his 
scrutiny of them, a scrutiny to which the girl was im- 
pervious, or of which she was unaware. 

By the end of the next evening, her figure was easily 
_ the best in the room. It was no longer a piece of good 
modeling ; it was a man. And, oddly, her handling of 
it had altered. The devotion was still there, but to it 
_ had been added another quality, a sort of possessive- 
_ ness — as if her feeling for the thing had passed beyond 
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(or dropped beneath) that impersonal reverence which 
had so marked her touch the night before. Time after 
time I caught myself standing idle staring at those hands 
of hers, as they moved, with telling effect, over shoul- 
ders, thighs, arms; or breast. 

On Wednesday, the model made his first and last 
attempt to establish contact with her, as an individual. 
Heretofore, the instant “ Rest! ” had been called, 
he had slunk off to hide himself behind the screen. But 
this time he retained his pose a moment or two before 
he stood up, seized the strip of velvet from the stool, 
wrapped it about his hips, and, without further hesita- 
tion, approached the Patton girl. 

She was rounding off a curve of his left thigh, her 
thumb running caressingly over one of her cylinders 
of clay. As he halted beside her, she glanced up at him 
blankly ; there was no recognition in her gaze. And 
then, carelessly, she turned her back and joined a group 
of chattering girls in another part of the room. 

The Spaniard scowled. For a second, I feared he might 
call out after her. Instead, however, he spoke very 
quietly and to me. *“* Good, eh? ” He indicated 
the figure with a gesture. 

I nodded. “‘ Yes; it’s very like. ” 

As the days went on, the attitude of the Patton girl 
changed more and more. She seemed, now, to be working 
in a fever of emotion, oblivious to everything but the 
clay under her hands. She seldom looked at the man 
himself — only to verify some line or curve ; all her 
attention was centered on her creation. With cheeks 
flushed, eyes shining, full lower lip caught between her 
teeth, she would pass her fingers over his body, adding 
a bit of clay here, taking some away there — all the 
time caressing, adoring. There was something in the 
way she touched him that made me... well, uncomfor- 
table. I felt, foolishly enough no doubt, that she and — 
her creature should be alone... 

The Spaniard continued to watch her whenever the 
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position of the dais permitted. He was not holding the 
pose so well as he had at first. Once or twice the monitor 
spoke to him about it. ‘* You've changed your position 
a little. Drop your hands. Relax them. Your shoulders 
are tense, too. — That’s better. ”’ 

Criticism was on Friday. The instructor spent most 
of the evening telling elated or discouraged girls what 
to do or what not to do. For Miss Patton, he had no- 
thing but praise. ‘‘ Excellent. Excellent. You’re improv- 
ing all the time. Why don’t you have it cast? ” 

She shook her head. ‘* No, not this one. I did think, 
the first of the week — But no; I don’t want it cast. ”’ 

Saturday was an off evening. Few pupils were there 
— a not unusual state of affairs, I suspected, on the 
last night of the week. The Patton girl arrived about 
nine — late, for the first time. She unwrapped the 
oilcloth and damp rags from about her figure, and, for 
perhaps an hour, she worked. But her work was hallf- 
hearted ; much of the fervor, the passion, had vanished. 
She appeared mechanical and uninterested. At last she 
said aloud, ‘‘ Oh, hell, ’’ and stood back with her legs 
apart, her hands in the pockets of her overalls, sur- 
veying the thing with critical eyes. 

Then, abruptly, she was pushing the modeling-stand 
toward the rear of the room. The wheels scraped harshly 
on the concrete floor. 

When she reached the receptacle for used clay, she 
stopped. And at that moment, someone turned the dais 
toward her. I could not see the Spaniard’s face, but 

I saw the muscles of his back tighten as she commenced 
tearing down the image. 
_Long before she had finished, it was time for me to 
leave. Several of the others had left already, and two 
_ or three more were preparing to go. The room was 
_ almost empty. 
At the door, I looked back. The top part of her arm- 
ature was clean — a gaunt, skeleton-like arrangement 
with supplicating arms; and she was about to begin 
on the torso... 
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FROM A NOTEBOOK 


by MARCEL NOLL 


I have bought this notebook after having destroyed all 
the loose sheets of paper I had left. The weather is fine this 
morning, August 14, 1926, real weather for reverie. I 
wished to see myself perform an optimistic act. — I 
want this notebook to contain that by which I do not 
care to exist ; I want above all to be able to think, when 
I please, into the reflections of such an absurd miror. 

The miracle is that which escapes God. 

Beauty does not lie in the miracle. 

Beauty is made use of for a day, in order to recognize 
a charm in actual life. 

I know men who have accepted the idea of beauty on 
the day they have decided to be (and to remain) that 
which they have ‘* become ” j 
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Words that kill. 
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_ I have always known enough to recognize what was a 
greater than myself. 
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It seems that real scorn of death could only be founded 

_ upon a feeling of its uselessness.  \ 
(L’homme moral of P. C. L. Levesque, p. 216) 
A sentence with which it is easy to confuse certain 
_ men with just enough perspicacity to realize it is not a 
_ joke. Repeat it to persons who pretend that they “ do 
_ hot know what they want’’, and they are a bit mudd- 
_ led. I do not employ enough of these tactics. My show 
_ of enthusiasm for things I know are false makes it seem 
‘ easy to land upon my shores. 
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The joy of living. (dream) 
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 TIrunina large field, and I dress myself ! 
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I do not know what I am, but I am so very conscious 
of what I am not. 


* 
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_ Others find me interesting. They rarely like me. I have 
net people who certainly saw in me that, or the reflec- 
‘tion of that which they have not been able to be- 
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come. And how have I passed my time ! But where does 
this sudden anger come from ? and what forces me to 
think of that invasion of the imagination which has 
given me my best hours ? Truly there will be terrible 
nights for humanity. It will close the windows of the 
past and the doors leading to the future. It will, depri- 
ved of alanguage which has grown useless, suffer innum- 
erable alternatives of anguish and of hope; and its 
sufferings will pass over it at such speed that it cannot 
be oblivious to them. And death which at last will deliver 
it will not even procure the privilege of envisaging the 
eventualities and relative benefits. Let there be no more 
talk of pioneers.. That glorious title can belong only to 
those who employ all their force to destroy. He isa 
pioneer who kills and who (fora moment at least) sur- 
veys his victim ; he who slaughters with equal indiffe- 
rence the man who begs to be spared and another who 
in a final mouldy gasp of folly asks, ‘* and after you 
have destroyed, then what ?’’ Only one law carries its 
own justification, that of the executioner. 


*k 


I am in a hall in a suburb of a large city, a hall which, 
curiously enough, has no ceiling. Four walls of red brick 
surround me, the sky is above, the blue sky which makes 
me think an instant of Goethe and of Naples. I stand 
before one of the two counters which run the length of 
the room. Before starting work, I notice I am notalone: 
near an enormous gate of flagstones stands A. B., some 
men unknown to me and several women. They all seem 
to be waiting for a train, or the passage of a boat. I 
have no desire to join them, and give myself over to 
my occupation with a certain ardor. This consists in 
handling little colored blocks of different shapes, all of 
lead (or an alloy which is mostly lead) and which repre- 


sent my dreams. I classify them all at first, it seems, © 


without method, aim or reason other than handling 
a 02. 
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- them. Soon I feel an active tenderness for these objects 

and am much moved by the idea that they are at last 

_ in my possession. Now the problem is to bring out their 

_ respective properties by arranging them, to left or right, 
according to the position of the sun. Soon I experience 
great difficulty in this work, for no sooner have 1 located 
some of these dreams than the sun shifts its position. 

Also, these dreams lose their inherent sparkle I have 

tried my best to display. I succeed meanwhile in pla- 

cing some of the objects in such a fashion that, even 
though they are immobile and dependant upon the 
- course of the sun, they do not lose any of the qua- 
lities given them by their new and definitive position. 
- But I soon become aware that I shall never be able to 
do the same for all of them, some of which have already 
lost their brilliance, have faded and tarnished... J think 
that before resuming this work I must acquire certain 
knowledge concerning particularly the birds and all things 
inhabiting the space which separates my dreams from 
the astral body upon which they will always depend. 
Furthermore, I believe that the place I have chosen 
is not such as will facilitate my task; it should have 
been a forest ; without doubt more birds would be 
found there than elsewhere. 
The dream progressed thus far, and this is about what 
followed : 
The dawn. 
... this last pair of eyes like pathways determine my 
‘drift, a drift which cannot be situated in time, a 
_ drift reminiscent of immortality. Trees in place of eyes, 
and my body is far away. I no longer feel it, only my 
_ head which by habit resists the invading obscurity. 

I intended to listen, to listen attentively to the soft 
and distant waves, the waves of love... But that tear 
had no time to be born. 

A brusque movement : 
- I was too tired and furthermore could see no use in 
the laws which then began to pursue me and to raise 
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their stiff and vicious stems around me. The idea of 
figuring things out became unbearable to me: to drink 
the froth of my waves. 

The sheets still slip away, and I have some trouble in 
pulling them back towards me. 

A. book, in any case some printed pages, attracted my 
glance. A name : St. John-Perse. And something which 
might be a title : Prince. But that is not all. The Prince 
was preceded by an object or an idea of which the first 
letter is the vowel “ e ”. Something like Eloge, or 
Ebats or Ecrin. Yes, that must be ecrin. I thought of 
Soulier, but I know why. 

After the coffee had been swallowed, the vagabonds 
and poachers of my thought had their turn. No danger 
along that line : moreover, — this river, my bed. 
Tunnels, precipices, and water, a great deal of water. 
Enough to drown all the French army, Chief-of-Staff 
included. A kind of intellectual Jura, crossed from one 
end to the other by some Mississippi of Hope (by some 
redemptive Rhine, a voice whispered to me). 

I let myself be guided, I permitted myself to go into 
this realm of impunity, always trying to rid myself of 
the idea of my expiation, which ended by my awaken- 
ing completely, it revolted me so : 

No one, in any case, could reproach me with the uti- 
lity of that which I contended, for my kind. I should 
even say that my greatest mistake is in saying what I 
say, in denying and affirming that which I deny and 
affirm. This is a lesson I taught myself, an occupation I 
accorded myself and which carries with it its own 
punishment. 

Enough ! To what low and ungrateful business was I 
about to deliver myself ? To which executioner, which 
fantom ? Which pair of eyes is that ? Whose white 
hands are those ? whose blond curls ? It must be some- 
one returning. Who would set a trap for me ? Bah! 
No use to give myself over to contemplation, to throw ~ 
upon the screen of my consciousness where nothing has _ 
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direction, something which would give me for some mo- 
ments the illusion of stability, of height and depth... 

It is a river I am thinking of, and the symbolic, signi- 
ficance is of little importance to my reader. I mean to 
say that this river worries little about the attitude of 
the body carried along by its current between its banks. 


* 
* 


«I take to be the glory of France, if I must say it, the 
illustrious author of a book against which you all cry 
infamy and which you all have in your pocket, begging 
the reader’s pardon, I mean the very high and powerful 
master, Monsieur le comte de Sade, whose degenerate 
sons hold their heads nobly and proudly among you 
today. ”’ 

(Petrus Borel.) 


* 
* 


Now I can go where I wish, and that does not change 
my condition nor my sadness at all. I have tried for a 
long time to think of someone to whom I might send a 
letter containing the recital of the pitiable adventures 
of my thoughts. I have found no one (this is not at all 
because of a lack of confidence but how many qualities 
I should have to demand!..) I thought, of course, of A, 
but what could I say to him that he did not already 
know. My letters would teach him nothing. There I use 
words which do not always belong to me, and where 
are those I should make use of ? 

At the moment, again, before I drink a swallow of 
this wine, I am surprised and delighted at the docility 
of my thought. It is almost amourous, and I have been 
moved by its calm, by its wide-open eyes. But, alas, I 
seek vainly for an object of its sudden love. And already 
lights are extinguished all around, faces, one by one, 


are darkened, and once again it will be necessary to go 


pat eS a, 


Fumie: To go Han tenon the nies, Sieh foinner! ly 
told me that some day, at the same hour, I should no 
longer have to do it ; to go home, for I know very well © 
that I shall cling to the morning which will follow, after 
having believed after having believed myself free on the 
preceding evening.... Into what sort of world have I 
fallen ? All these adventures in broad daylight (in 
broad daylight even during the night), so highly spoken 
of, from which the beneficiaries have derived and will 
again derive all kinds of vanities and acy ae 
have ended by enchanting me. 
There are no adventures outside the imagination. 


Translated from the French 
by Extiot PAuL. 


ACCU P Or. TEA 


by HJALMAR SODERBERG 


It is said that in England one risks losing considerable 
of one’s social reputation by drinking whiskey or similar 
beverages in public. Well, every land has its own cus- 
toms. I got into serious difficulties last night because 
- I wanted to drink a cup of tea in a cafe — which cafe 

doesn’t really matter. 

The upshot is that I am engaged just now in putting 
the finishing touches to a novel in two parts in which 
I shall expose the humbug of modern society. Only 
the final chapter is left to do, and I determined just 
yesterday to write it. So I got out of bed at eight o'clock 
in the morning, sat down in my shirtsleeves, burning 
with inspiration, and began: ‘* The October dusk spread 
thicker and thicker over the city, while the autumn 
rain... ’’ I had got no farther when the phone rang. 

_ It was a friend of mine who wanted to borrow some 


money — a mere trifle, a couple of hundred crowns — 


4 ‘but he needed it right away. Of course I couldn’t say 


no, and having no one to send at that moment I had 


to go myself. So I went — and on my way back, just 
outside the door, I met another friend of mine who 
was busy riding around in a cab organizing a stock 
company and who asked me whether I would care to 
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be the treasurer. I didn’t want to say an abrupt no; 
that would have seemed unfriendly. So I agreed to take 
breakfast with him by way of preliminary in order to 
discuss the matter. We ate our breakfast first and then 
turned to talking business. The clock had struck two 
and we were about to arrive at a definite conclusion 
when my maid, who in some unaccountable way had 
learned of my whereabouts, rushed in to tell me that 
my mother-in-law was dying. My mother-in-law lives in 
the Kungsholmen quarter. I hailed a cab and rode over 
there. Quite right, she was really dying; but she didn’t 
actually pass out until six o’clock. At last I was ready to 
go home and finish my novel... No such luck : I stopped 
at Silvander’s in the Jakob market place, to look at 
a new style of glove, and as I turned to resume my 
way homeward I found myself face to face with another 
friend of mine, a man who was tired of organizing stock 
companies and who preferred to play chess. So he asked 
me whether I would care to drink some whiskey and 
play chess. — “ Surest thing you know ”, said I, 
without thinking. I had completely forgotten my novel, 
and when a moment later I remembered it I couldn't 
very well change my mind — to do so would have made 
a weak impression. So we went to his house and drank 
whiskey and played chess until eleven o’clock. Then I 
said goodnight and went home with the firm determi- 
nation of finishing my novel — and here’s where the 
story begins: 

I was about a ten minutes’ walk from home. When I 
had gone half way I noticed that I was tired and a 
bit sleepy. I reluctantly reflected that I wasn’t in shape 
to go home and sit down to any effective writing. 


“* Over there to the right is a pleasant cafe-restau- 


. rant, ’’ I told myself. « If I step in there and drink 


a cup of strong tea and then go home and write, my 
final chapter will be a good one. ” 
So I went in. 
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In the cafe sat the Swedish nation drinking punsch, 
as usual. 

There was just one little table empty, and it stood 
in the middle of the room. I sat down to it. 

“‘ Bring me a cup of tea, please, ” I said to the 
waitress. 

The cafe went absolutely quiet. Around about me 
sat the Swedish nation with fat paunches and rosy 
eheeks, drinking punsch; at regular intervals they 
clinked glasses and said: ‘* Bottoms up! ” 

But when I asked for a cup of tea, silence fell on the 
room. 

« A cup of tea? ” asked the waitress in an uncer- 
tain voice. 

““ Yes, ’’ I replied, “* A cup of tea. 

“« Only tea ? Don’t you wish some bread and butter ? 
and brandy and beer ? and punsch ? ”’ 

«* No thanks, *’ I replied amicably, ‘* I want only 
a cup of tea. ” 

‘** Very well, ” said the waitress. 

I was being stared at from every side. For a whole 
minute nobody called for ‘* bottoms up ”. 

They talked all around me, and I heard some of the 
things they said. 

* A crazy foreigner, ” said one. 

“ What a hell of a lot of hypocrisy and fraud there 
is nowadays, ” said another. 
~ * He’s drunk“and wants to sober up, ” said a third. 

** How can anybody that’s drunk want to get so- 
ber ? ’” demanded a fourth. 

The waitress brought my tea. I paid her immediately 
and gave her a whole crown by way of tip so that she 
- wouldn’t think I was drinking tea because I couldn't 
afford punsch. 

But I was never to drink that tea. I sat quietly stir- 
ring it and trying by my whole behavior to make my 
neighbors understand that I didn’t wish them any 
harm — when an old fellow student from Uppsala 
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university whom I hadn’t seen in fifteen years suddenly 
stood before me, glaring at me and my cup of tea. 

* Really, is that you? ” he asked me with some 
agitation. ‘* And you intend to drink that stuff ? ” 

“Yes,” Lreplied ‘shyly. 

«« So it’s come to that, eh ? Ghastly! ” 

I thought he was joking and tried to reply in the 
same vein. 

** You're trying to be funny, aren’t you ? ”’ said 
my friend. 

Then I noticed for the first time that he was drunk ; 
drunk as an owl. 

Without any beating about the bush he then confided 
to me the fact that he had never from the beginning 
of our acquaintanceship been able to stand me. He had 
quickly realized that I was a humbug, or, if I wanted 
plain speaking, a scoundrel. He had always wanted a 
chance to tell me so; and now it was done. 

My old college friend talked himself into a louder and 
louder tone of voice ; at last he shouted so that he was 
heard all over the cafe. Everybody listened, delighted, 
and the proprietor came and stood in the doorway. He 
was a big blowzy fellow. 

‘* What’s the matter? ’’ he asked, with a bit of 
threat in his tone, and looked around on the roomful 
of people. 

They all pointed at me and chorused : 

PN dbS that man. He’s sitting over there being im- 
pudent. ’ 

In another moment I found myself out on the street ; 
and as for my novel, I mean to finish it today. 


Translated from the Swedish 
by EaBert SWENSON. 
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A RONDO 


by ELLIOT PAUL & 


As Natalie stood in a corner of Lancel’s while her 
~ qgunt and the saleswoman pinned and adjusted the white 
dress for her first communion, their talk, although 
they held pins in their mouths and remembered per- ‘ 
functorily from time to time that a young girl was ~ 
present, shaped in her mind an understanding that i 
Mr. Guy, the druggist, had poisoned the daughter of Ass: 
the baker’s man. By 


k The drug store was lined with shelves and counters, — 
bottles in symmetrical files, labelled with pen and ink. 
The odors, orderly in arrangement as the phials, 
-plended gravely in theair and the floor was waxed. By 
Mr. Guy had been a brilliant student of chemistry. To ae 
him its mysterious processes, so minute in scale and 
enormous in scope, were like pieces to be repeated on a 
_ pianola. Again and again he would perform an experi- 

ment, merely for the pleasure of seeing liquid turn green 
or precipitate like snowfall. His wife’s dowry was large 
enough to secure the best location in town and his own 
carelessness in money matters made the store popular. 
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Doctors soon came to trust Mr. Guy and the best of 
them, when they were not quite sure what to do, dis- 
cussed a hypothetical case with him. If the poor were 
prompted by pain to extravagence, he often spared 
them needless expense. 

Long after his children were born, Mr. Guy continued 
reading periodicals and as a result of the papers he deli- 
vered at the annual meetings of the society, several of 
his colleagues were able to secure patents which proved 
to be of great commercial value. He was more than 
pleased when they elected him vice president. 

Francine Guyot, daughter of the man who delivered 
bread for the baker, had had little schooling but from 
childhood had been taught to respect learning and gen- 
tility. 

She did not sleep soundly and from her window the 
only light visible each night was the violet window pane 
of the druggist’s laboratory. Mr. Guy’s shadow paced to 
and fro, held tubes to the light, bent over scales. When 
she was lonely or mildly disgusted at the clumsy efforts 
at lovemaking she encountered delivering bread, Fran- 
cine sat quietly watching Mr. Guy at his work. She wan- 
ted to be loved, if at all, by a man who knew more than 
she did. 

The evening she entered the store complaining of a 
bruised shoulder, it was not the sight of her bare back 
which disquieted Mr. Guy, but her excessive embarrass- 
ment. 

After his bankruptcy, the periodicals piled unopened 
beneath the counters and dust began to tinge the remo- 
ter shelves. He was dazed by the legal process which, 
once it had involved him, seemed as inexorable as his 
chemistry. Because of the difficult Latin names for drugs 
and the unusual units of measurement, Mr. Guy had not 
been able to help her husband with his business corres- 
pondence. Consequently bills from wholesale firms accu- 
mulated and Mr. Guy’s reputation as vice-president of 
the society deterred the trade from dunning him. Often 
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he charged less for a prescription than the materials 
would have cost him had he paid for them. The kindliest 
atmosphere pervaded the courtroom. The judge was 
polite, almost deprecatory, so were the claimants and 
attorneys. His fellow tradespeople in the square volun- 
teered to arrange credit at the bank so he could continue 
as usual. Still, he could not enter wholeheartedly into his 
experiments after his attention had been divided bet- 
ween the value of salts and minerals and their physical 
or chemical properties. 

He had bought many things for Francine with no 
sense of depriving his family of anything and year by 
year his affection for her had become more tender. At 
homey Mrs Guy had taken care of him so well that he 
was able to indulge little of his sense of responsibility 
there. But after the failure the sight of Francine caused 
him to think of their past acts reproachfully. Worry had 
drained the remnants of his passion. But his trouble 
stirred her sympathy like a swarm of bees, aroused all 
her instinct to protect him and brought about her first 
real paroxysm of love. Before, she had respected him 
and performed the sort of ritual she thought was custo- 
mary. Now she became violently jealous, conceived a 
hatred for Mrs Guy, and was impelled towards excesses 
of all sorts, especially in loyalty and sacrifice. All discre- 
tion was choked off by nobler feelings. 

One of the merchants who had arranged Mr. Guy’s 
credit made a remark about the bank directors which the 
druggist interpreted as a sly warning, Soon he began to 
move within the limits of an illusion of general disappro- 
val. He avoided meeting his friends, was afraid to go 
home (for his wife had never known), and spent long 
nights in the laboratory dreading the first sounds of 
morning. Dr. Finot called at the store once or twice and 
remained receptive to consultation until he was some- 
what hurt by his friend’s lack of confidence in him, When 
Mr. Guy tried to explain to Francine, her mental limita- 
tions checkmated him, since she had such an estimate of 
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his intellect that she read profound meanings into all his 
trivial remarks and missed the subtle ones entirely. His 
words, for want of response, lacked resonance, and drove 
him to anger. He had no money ! She didn’t care. Honest 
as she was, she would have stolen from the cash drawer of 
the bakery for him. When he asked her to leave him, she 
became hysterical. Did he love her no longer ? He floun- 
dered in his reply, since the matter had nothing to do 
with love and he was accustomed to scientific exactness. 
His hesitation nullified all he had said leading up to it. 

There came a period similar but inverse to convales- 
cence, when he no longer feared disgrace. At home, he 
assumed an air of bravado. In the store, if business 
lagged, he chuckled to think of the things the bank and 
the judges would have to go through and the trouble his 
successor would have in getting Mr. Quimby to paint a 
new sign. Comic strips in the newspapers, slight mishaps 
he saw, anecdotes he heard, songs he used to know, 
began to amuse him. Suddenly he went back to his tubes 
and chemicals and Francine, knowing by the violet light 
that he was not with his wife, refrained from disturbing 
him. Mrs. Guy burned candles in the shrines at Saint 
Nicolas and kissed her little pupils if they struck wrong 
notes. 

On Easter morning, with buds in the air and the 
peopled streets in sun and shadow beneath the stately 
rows of poplars, Francine received an enormous box of 
chocolates, some like eggs, others in the shape of hearts 
or rabbits. In each one was a measured dose of poison 
which had required six or eight weeks of the nicest sort 
of preparation. The tiny hole left by the hypodermic 
needle had been resealed by a studied application of 
heat and pressure. Francine wept, for the nervous strain 
had told upon her, and nibbled a chocolate, tears spatter- 
ing the cover of the box. She died that evening. 

The Sunday following, Mr. and Mrs. Guy and their 
two grown sons went fishing along the river about 
twelve miles from town. The spring weather had accele- 
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rated nature’s yearly miracle, so that young leaves were 
everywhere, and bewildered insects, newly metamorpho- 
sized, were learning to be guided by flashes of color and 
the capricious fragrance of the breeze. The fish bit 
wildly. Late in the afternoon the basket was filled with 
slim trout, dull rainbows, side by side. As the Guys 
stepped from the train, the chief of police, in plain 
clothes, asked Mr. Guy if he would mind coming indoors 
a moment. So he was handcuffed out of the sight of his 
wife. But sentiment veered against him. The baker’s 
man was so grieved at losing his only child that his voice, 
as he cried *‘ Fresh rolls ” in the courtyards and narrow 
streets, saddened the neighbors each morning and 
reminded them continually of what had been done. 

The morning after the arrest, the station agent found 
the basket of fish on a bench by the tracks. He could not 
eat them, he thought, and he hesitated to disturb 
Mrs. Guy at such a moment. While he was waiting for 
his wife to take them to the priest across the street, 
without disclosing the circumstances under which they 
had been caught, the fish spoiled. He threw them away 
and for a long time meant to return the basket, but 
as weeks went on it seemed still more difficult to face 
Mrs. Guy. So little by little the basket worked its way 
into use in the household of the station agent. 

Mrs. Guy had been a thorough and conscientious 
teacher in the years she taught music as a pastime, but 
when it became a means of livlihood, the sound of a 
piano affected her as if the hammers were thumping 
inside her head. She was severe and inattentive by turns. 
Natalie was depressed whenever Mrs. Guy came to the 
convent, but she learned to play The Maiden’s prayer, 
In the Wheat Fields, and the lower part of the March of 
the Turks Around the Ruins of Athens, for four hands. 
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EXTRACT FROM A NOVEL 


by ROBERT McALMON 


Sitting near a turn in the levee old man Woods talked 
to Ni. ‘* I tell you the flood’s going to break that dam. 
Them college engineers won't stop it with rocks, or — 
none of their worked-out-on-paper ideas, Besides they 
didn’t start piling rock soon enough to have a bank 
sufficiently strong when the waters hit the levee, ” 

Ni believed Woods right, simply because of an ins- 
tinct of inevitability in him, rather than through belief 
in the old man’s judgment. The flood would be an econo- | 
mic fatality for some in the valley, bringing its loss of 
cotton crops. Futile, however, as the attempt to fores- — 
tall the fatality, this was the way to do, to go on working ~ 
doggedly, expecting the best and accepting what happe- 
ned. mer 
It was Saturday. Ni was anxious to he in town as he i 
knew that the negroes had thrown a barbecue during 
the day, and there was to be a negro dance on. He in- 
tended to go to it even if Paul or the Lymans did not go. _ 
Driving back to the town the sun was still clear; th 
day was mistless, but oncoming evening brought — 
brighter brightness as Ni’s consciousness became les 
aware that heat was causing intense brooding in t 
infinity of sky. The red glow gleaming through t 
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opaque clarity was less viciously hot. Ni found Paul 
Ellenthorpe and the two Lymans at the shack. Pauls’ 
eyes were bloodshot from weeks of work in mosquito- 
ridden, oven-hot, swamps. 


“* Hell, Ni, we haven’t had much talk this summer, 
have we ? Clarence says you're on your heels to be East. 
I'll give you letters to my brother, and friends there, 
even if nothing much comes through letters of introduc- 
tion, generally. 

** At least ’ll know somebody there,, that way. But 
I'll get on somehow. ” 

«* When Elihu came back from the army he stayed 
in New York. I had my brother take him around, but 
he got afreid and came back without spending two weeks 
to locate a job in the East. That’s no way to get ahead. ”’ 
Paul said. 


«* | know. Too much mother, and sister, in both Cla- 
rence’s and Elihu’s life. But look at Elihu. His looks 
won't let him be taken seriously, and nobody goes 
in for locating diamond-in-the-rough men if they can’t 
blow their own whistle. He’d only end up as anemploye. 
Elihu hasn’t executive stuff in him. A good cotton 
crop might make Clarence and Elihu well off here. ”’ 


* Damn my health, ” Ellenthorpe protested. ** I was 
lined up with the Subway company in New York, but 
just as I was well under way the strain got me, It’s 
the heat here I object to, and the lack of companion- 
ship. A man stagnates with no stimulus. ”’ 

** Hey, if you guys want a shower bath before dinner, 
you’d better start, ’’ Elihu called from the shack, where 
he was drying himself with a none-too-clean towel. 

~« And that bum, Ni, had better fix us up a high class 
meal. Grill the steak brown tonight, Ni. ” 

_ In time the meal was on the sand, and the men chewed 
at a juicy steak. Clarence ate quickly, to lean back and 
jabber. ‘* Well Ni, old-timer, you’ll be gone in the fall. 
You know, I could make a job for you at: our office 
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when Paul’s out of the valley. It’s hell here in the winter 
time ; lonely ; and you're a talkative beezer. ” 

«* Lay off the kid, ” Elihu brooded. ‘ Ni ain’t a hick 
yet like you and me, but he’d get to be one down here. 
T’ll miss his cooking, but hell, the chink will have us 
back over his greasy slop-jar. ” 

«« Send me books and magazines to Imperial Valley. 
I'll be busy with the new engineering partnership, but 
I want to know what’s going on, ’’ Paul Ellenthorpe said. 

“ You’re a soft bird, Paul, ’ Clarence said. * Dll 
bet there’s a girl back East more than it’s books you're 
missing. Hell, Elihu, you and me’ll join the El Dorado 
club even if the politics they talk there drive a guy 
blotto. They have a good nigger cook. ”’ 

Paul chuckled. ‘* Dat boy am some exalted personage, 
Ah say. It seems he took religion on the astral plane some 
time back. He ain’t just common folk. He serves good 
food, but if anyone registers a kick, he looks spiritually 
wounded and retires to the kitchen to take up commu- 
nion with the loftier souls. ” 

‘* Have some more beer, Paul, ’’ Clarence invited. 
«* What do you think you'll do back East, Ni ? Journa- 
lism mebbe ? ” 

** Don’t ask me, ’’ Ni answered. ‘* I hate newspaper 
work ; I detest advertising ; but — I'll try anything, and 
won't stick it long. There are enough in my family 
leading settled lives. I'd as soon be a hobo as not. ”’ 

‘Bosh, what does all the intellectual life amount to 2?” 
Clarence said. ‘* You don’t get more kick out of life. You 
might as well give up. Suppose you get headed for so- 
mething and a war breaks out, or you get hit by a truck. ” 

«« Who’s talking about intellectual life ? ” Ni said 
irately. « All I want is to move around and keep inter- 
ested, and I haven’t a private income. I’m ready to 
take it, or leave it, as regards anything in life. But ’'d 
pass out with boredom in this valley. Cotton crops don’t 
inspire me, and to hell with whether the flood breaks — 
the dam, except for Paul’s sake .” 
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“ Don’t begin thinking nothing matters at your age, f 
Ni, ” Paul advised. 

«* Tt isn’t the thinking, it’s the feeling that nothing 
matters that is destructive. Besides that sort of thing 
happens inside one. We don’t decide how we think or 
feel, much. My capacity for keeping discontented is 
helped with all the temperamental parphernalia neces- 
sary. May be that means I think things can, do, 
matter. ” 

«| know how you feel, Ni. It’s hell, ** Paul answered. 
«* You’re still randy. Not that I’ve lost my sex either, but 
I used to pace the streets thinking I’d do anything. The 
fear of infection got me through. I couldn’t be promis- 
cuous. And, a man gets emotionally involved with girls 
of his own class. Where would I be now if I had been 
caught by marriage ? I had a nice time in Italy and 
France though for a year, before the war. ” 

‘* Hell, ’’ Ni jerked out, “‘ Can’t an American find 
anything in America ? It’s rot too that the European 
countries know so well how to live. I know an Italian 
who writes me crazier letters than I'd ever write, and the 
French young writers have been knocked in the belly 
as hard as anyone. ” 

“« ]’]] jog over town, ”’ Elihu Lyman broke in. “ If you 
guys settle whatever you're talking about, send me a 
wire. Anyone going across the cotton fields with me ? 
We might as well join the boneheads in the village and 
talk irrigation politics. ” 

Soon the four went across the cotton field. On the 
edge of town they passed camps of people who had al- 
ready begun to drift into the valley as cotton pickers, 
ov ni anticipation of a few days well paid work if the 
flood broke the levee banks. Ni left the others to inves- 
tigate the remains of the negro barbecue. No negroes 
were about but the remnants of food, canteloupe husks, 
chicken bones, corn fritters, and half empty beer bottles, 
were strewn about where the central fire had been. 

Ni went to the dance hall. Some old mammies and 
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greyheaded males, were sitting around chattering and 
wheezing with laughter as they joked. 

“* Wheee-he-he-eough, Mistah Prentice, shuah, didn’t 
you’all know dat whiskey wuz tea. Wheee-he-he-ho-oooh, 
I near burst. You’all is crazy ef you tink Sol Marston 
is gibbin’way any ob his liquor. Dat boy got religion all 
right, but ’e shoah laks his drink to hisself. ” 

Ni stood at the door watching the glistening, beaming, 
black faces, extra greasy from food gorging at the bar- 
becue. 

‘«« Howdy honey, ” an old negress who did Ni’s laundry 
called to him. ** | done save you a chicken lak ah sez ah 
would, but honey, ah shuah had to do battle foah it ”’. 

“Great Lula, but I knew you would. You sure do know 
what food was meant for, ’’ Ni answered, and went to 
Joe’s for a drink, as dancing would not begin among 
the negroes for a while. When he returned, reckless 
impulsiveness was on him. The sound of music excited 
him. The dance hall was alive with gay young bucks, 
and maidens dressed grandly for the occasion. The older 
people at first sat around, smiling wistfully out of their 
shining black faces. As they tapped their feet and shrug- 
ged their shoulders, however, they lost their wistfulness, 
and forgot their years, and soon were dancing vehement- 
ly. Ni stood in the doorway. No other white men were 
about, and but one or two Mexicans who had come only 
to look on. An Indian girl, with a flabby, early matro- 
nized body, watched the proceedings with curious apa- 
thy. Ni discovered she lived with one of the negro men. 

In the orchestra a violinist swayed and rocked and 
shouted like a dog howling at the moon. A pianist boun- 
ced on the piano stool, doing jig steps with his feet as he 
played. A drummer banged madly at his bass and snare 
drums. Now and then he grabbed a potato whistle to 


make shrieking, yodeling, calliope noises. Negro laughter - 


and chatter flowed, voluptuous timbred, through the 
evening air. After watching a time Ni found the flesh ~ 
odour in the room, as of bee-hives, oppressive to him. 
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He didn’t want to stand watching when he could not 
be a part of the proceedings. As he started back to Joe’s, 
to join Harry Gallego for a last drink, he heard a voice 
say, “ Evening honey, is youah lonely ? Ah’s right down 
good company mahself. ”’ 

Ni looked at the speaker, a young half-breed negress 
he had seen about town. She was not of the community 
negroes. He thought she was a girl imported by the one 
white restaurant keeper in town, and if so, she served as 
prostitute a good portion of the un-mated male popula- 
tion. He laughed, looking at hér dubiously. She was 
slender, full bosomed, and hot with animal magnetism. 

«© Doan youah want company. Ah’s lonely mahsell, 
and ah doan want to go in with them no-count niggers. 
Ah’s creole, from New Orleans. ” Her voice was persuad- 
ing. Ni wanted to talk to her, to hear her soothingly 
mellow voice talk on, to hear her laughter. 

«No, Ihave to go on, ” he told her, thinking, however, 
it would have been different were the town not so small 
and gossipy, and the prejudice against negroes so intense 
in the town. 

The water had risen twelve inches during the night, 
and already during the last four days every rancher in 
the valley who could get away was working on the levee. 
Gunnysacks were filled with sand and piled along the 
banks to restrain the flood waters. During rest periods 
Ni heard ranchers complaining because this or that ran- 
cher was not doing his share of work. “* He won't have 
any crop to work on if the flood breaks. This is a commu- 
nity matter, but you can trust him to let somebody else 
do his civic work. ”’ 

Other men boasted that they hadn’t slept for 24 or 
36 hours. Everywhere, was great disregard for ordinary 
routines. Everywhere ‘were men pumped full of excited 
consciousness of their own necessity in this crisis. When 
one rested, he was taking his first rest, and had to rush 
back at once to direct Indians, or Mexicans, or other 
ranchers. There was not a man on the job .who did 
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not know that if the flood was controlled, it would be 
because of his advice, and that if the flood broke, it 
was because someone had failed to follow his directions. 
Back from the levee banks stood a huge thatch-roofed 
shack which had been speedily erected to serve as kit- 
chen. The grounds about the place had begun to be 
soggy with water coming up from underneath because 
of flood water pressure. Not fifty feet from the kitchen 
the horses were hitched and fed, and the odor of 
ammoniacal manure permeated the air. The cooks were 
a horribly dirty, one-armed Mexican ; an old Scotchman 
with a cross dog disposition, the sort of man vicious-tem- 
pered from isolated living and hardships ; and assistants ; 
waiters, kitchen boys, and volunteer helpers. All cursed 
and reviled each other, cursed the men at work for their 
appetites, the location for its uncleanness, the mana- 
gement of the Water company for lack of preparation 
for such emergencies, and such equipment as there was 
as inadequate. Flies were about every pot, pan, and dish 
of food; flies congregated in millions from stink pools 
and manure piles. Neither the Mexican or Scotch cook 
bothered to wash their hands after excretion. Some men 
would not eat the food, at first ; others ate on indiffe- 
rently, saying, ‘‘ This ain’t no time to be delicate. 
Through day and night, autos, trucks, wagons, came 
and went with loads of men, of cement lime, of gunny 
sacks. The heat sweltered. The flood waters put steaming — 
humidity into the air so that it was stifling to breathe ? 
Heat and humidity writhed and coiled about men and 
horses ; horses dropped in their harness. Men felt sick 
at stomach, and rested in what shade there was. But — 
the water was still rising. A 
Ni had not had more than four hours sleep out of .) 
twenty-four for three days. He had to rush from gan, 
to gang, seeing that gunnysacks and men were york 
where conditions looked most dangerous. 
At noon next day the crisis seemed bye. Ranche n 
departed, and all gangs worked in a poe: man 
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Ni sat munching a sandwich at an intersection of the 
levee channel. Down the levee some twenty Mexicans 
worked without energy. Suddenly a shouting arose. It 
increased to excitement. Ni jumped up. A moment later 
he heard the rush of water. The levee had burst. At 
first the water seeped through, but once the small break 
occurred the rush of water swept away masses of the 
bank. There was no stopping it now, and cotton fields, 
stockfarms, ranch houses, and roadways would be knee 
deep in water. Only the passing of flood season would 
permit the repair of the levee banks. Ni got into a boat 
and rowed into the backwater to circle around where 
the twenty Mexican men were trapped on the levee. 
After hot rowing under cottonwood brush, he reached 
the men. They were calm now, and smoked indifferently, 
seemingly at ease because the flood waters had made a 
decision for them. The work of piling rock and sandbags 
was over for the summer, which put them out of a job, but 
that was for tomorrow’s thinking. 

The next day men were standing about town 
discussing the flood, boasting of work they'd done, each 
one giving his reason why the thing and happened, and 
would not have happened IF. 


HORSES IN MIST 


by R. ELLSWORTH LARSSON 


All afternoon he lay in the hammock, his eyes upon 
the long-drawn line of hills. Nothing stirred. In the dull, 
imponderable heat, the outline of the hills was like the 
graph of a feeble pulse : it traced a pattern in his brain, 
a word. Fragments of images arose and floated on the 
surface of his thoughts. Their strangeness troubled him 
and set the hot blood pounding through his veins to | 
swell his throat. ) 

Darkness was descending when he stirred. The leaves 
were black against the sky. Instead of blurring sun, his _ 
eyes found twilight, and he shivered when he rose. Light 
slanted down across the porch and the shapes of flowers _ 
beside the steps. His footsteps rang on the gravel and 
the wooden steps. eg 

‘Is that you, Robert ? Better hurry or you'll get no 
supper. ” 

The noise of insects clattered in his ears, ie at 


* 
* * 
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« Now, Louis, don’t lease, ’ his mother said, moving 
things about upon the table. “ Come, now, sonny ; 
supper’s getting cold. You can bring in his supper now, 
sosie,.” 

« Aw, let him go hungry if he hasn’t sense enough to 
come in when it’s time, ” his father growled. 

« Stop that, Louis ; can’t you ? Let him alone for once. 
What’s the matter, Robert ? Aren’t you hungry ? Don't 
you feel well ?” 

Confused, his eyes crept toward the sound of his mo- 
ther’s voice and raised. Seeing the bulging of her dress, 
he blushed and hurried from the room. 

His father was contemptuous. “ What’s the matter 
with him, now ? ” 


* 
* 


In the darkness of his room, he flung himself upon 
the bed and fell asleep. 

When he awoke, it was to sound of movement in the 
room beyond. He lay still, staring into darkness. Through 
the thin partition, he could hear Josie unhook her clothes, 
could hear her solemn wheezing when she unlaced 
her boots and took them off. The soft pad of her feet, 

and then the clicking of the light, the creaking of the 
bed, came to him, in the silence, as though from his own 
room. For a long time, he lay listening to the breathing 
in the room beyond, and to the sound of insects that 
filled the night. Then he arose, undressed, and crept 
into his bed. 
. Sleep did not come and time resolved into an endless 
sequence of deep breaths that came from Josie’s room : 
one, two; one, two. The intensity of night silence clari- 
fied all sound : the whinneying of horses in the valley 
and their uneasy gallop tore his ears. The world was 
composed entirely of sound. ; 
He stopped his ears, but there was no relief, no stop- 
ping of the sounds outside or those deep breaths ; one, 
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two ; one, two. His body quivered and he tossed as though 
in pain. One, two ; one, two. His hearing seemed a thing 
with shape, a delicate projected shaft that picked out 
sounds as searchlights pick out trees and towers in the 
night. It picked out the sound of crickets, the whinneying 
of horses and the thunder of their hooves. 

Plagued by sounds and images they evoked, he hudd- 
led to the wall, stretching his body to its coolness, pres- 
sing closer and more closely still to the sound of breathing 
in the room beyond : one, two ; one, two. The coolness 
of the plastered walls, the solemn rhythmn of his breath- 
ing and the echoing breathing in the other room brought 
peace. Finally, he turned away. 

Desire for the night that bulged into his room, a sack 
of noises, came upon him and he rose, crept down the 
chill, unlighted steps and let himself out at the door, — 
out into a world confined in mist. 

From where he stood upon the porch, the world con- 
sisted only of misty silhouettes : shapes of flowers beside 
the steps, the bulging branches of a misty tree that mer- 
ged with denser mist ; beyond was nothing but the sound 
of crickets, the sound of frightened horses — sound and 
mist. He stepped to the grass, and as he moved, the world 
moved with him : branches, flowers, pickets of the fence. 
And now he moved with confidence, unfolding a world 
that changed with every step, a world entirely his own, 
and so went toward the pasture and the sound of hooves. 
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THE PLAGUE 


by GENEVIEVE TAGGARD 


One evening my father came in late to supper just 
as we had lighted the kerosene lamp and put it in the 
middle of the cleared dining table. He had been off 
seeing the superintendent about building the new school. 

** Hayashida is sick, ’’ said my mother, ‘“ and wants 
to see you before you go to bed. ”’ 

My father took a little hand lamp and went out into 
the tropic blackness, down the latticed walk to Hayas- 
hida’s little white-washed house, where he lived with 
Kiko. The screen door banged after him, and he was 
gone a long time, while I watched the mealy damp 
baby moths who came under the lamp shade and got 
cooked on the kerosene surface of the silver lamp. Then 
the screen door closed lightly, and my father came back 
holding his lamp up. 

“Mama, ” he said as he blew out the light and 
stood some distance from us, ‘* Hayashida has a beubo 
under his arm as big as an egg. ” 

He washed himself with kerosene and called up the 
doctor on the telephone, sitting down as he waited for 
a connection. Mother sent us to bed. We didn’t know 
what a beubo was. 

The next day the doctors — about four of them and 
several health officials — came to see Hayashida. They 
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told my father to say that Hayashida had measles and 
dismiss the school indefinitely. This my father did, 
because he had to, although he hated to stand up before 
all his schoolchildren and tell a lie. Hayashida besides 
being our Japanese boy was the janitor of the school. 
He had swept it out on Monday afternoon just before 
he was taken sick. 

The neighbors knew what they knew — the measles 
story wasn’t very convincing. The doctors went in and 
out of the little white-washed house where Hayashida 
lived, and Kiko could be seen standing limp against 
one window — all her lovely oiled hair pressed against 
the glass. We children loved Hayashida and Kiko. He 
was a big raw boned Japanese, gaunt and yellow, and 
very merry. He had come to us right off a plantation 
when he couldn’t speak any English. Only Kiko could . 
speak, because she had been a silk-worm girl in Tokio. 
Under the lattice of the passion vine over our door 
they stood beside each other and wished to come and 
work for us. Hayashida took care of our huge garden 
and the lawn; he clipped the hedges and swept the 
walks and all afternoon long while he ran the sprinklers 
and changed them, he kept our swings going too, and 
carried us around on his shoulders. Once a centipede 
crawled up inside his blue denim pants and he caught ~ 
hold of the cloth and called to us to look while he 
squeezed it to death, so that it wouldn’t bite him. He — 
also sang very sweet songs to himself in a high silly 
voice all the time he worked. Fo 

Now with a great bang, we were over-ridden with 
doctors who tramped into our house and brushed past 
us children as if we didn’t even exist. 

“ You've got to fumigate, ’’ said one. ‘*‘ How solid _ 
is this house anyway, ”’ and he poked at the new wall _ 
paper and made a hole. ‘ I thought so — built out 
of sticks, ’’ he said. ; nk spat gale 

I wanted to yell at him for that ; to bang him on the 
head ; to tell him to get out of my house. While some 
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of the strange men were talking to my mother, the 
same one who had broken the paper, went over and 
yanked down the curtains. ‘* Take down all the hang- 
ings, ’’ he ordered my father. 

Then the death wagon came for Hayashida. They 
carried him out with masks over their faces and gloves 
on and little Kiko walked sorrowfully after him in a 
kimona which she had ceased to wear since she lived 
with us. Now she reverted to a kimona, and carried a 
few belongings in a little handkerchief. She sat at his 
head in the wagon, and a few children were there to 
see what was happening. My father tried not to ery ; 
so did we all. Hayashida was going for good. No one 
ever got well of the plague. 

* Goodbye Hayashida, ”’ said my father, ‘ you have 
been a good boy with us. ” 

Hayashida sat up in the wagon. 

** Will you take care of Kiko if I die, Mr, Taggard ? ” 

“© Yes, Hayashida. ” 

« If I get well, can I have my old place back ? ” 

** Yes, Hayashida. ” 

So he went away. The doctors hurried him off to 
the receiving station and he was put in quarantine. Now 
two health officials fastened on us. 

: * Take your children and go away for three or four 
_ days while we fumigate. Go anywhere. There is no 
~ danger. You haven’t been exposed. Go visit friends. 
Don’t let anybody know. There mustn’t be a scare. 
_ This is only the sixth case. We must keep it quiet. ” 

« T won’t go to a friend’s house, ” replied my indig- 
nant mother. “* Where shall we go ? There isn’t a place 
in the world. ” 

, You've got to get out for about four days, ” they 
said savagely, wishing she wouldn't quibble with them. 

I started to take down some dresses. 

_ * Little girl, ” one of them bawled at me, * Don't 
touch those things. Get out of the house in the fresh 
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air, You can’t take anything with you. ‘ :: 
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So we went, headachy and driven, forlorn in our old 
clothes, about four o’clock, knowing that all the neigh- 
bors down the long road to the street car were looking 
out from behind the doors and whispering that there 
was Plague in our family. 

The street cars go very fast in the Islands, because 
there are such long stretches. They are open — a row 
of seats and a roof. On these flying platforms you go 
across rice-fields and wait at switches for the other car ; 
you climb a hill with a drone, and then branch off into 
Palama where the Japanese live. 

At four o’clock on a school day it seemed strange to 
be riding through Palama. Dimly, the reason for this 
ride — the distinction of having Plague in the family, 
the awful importance of an event that seizes you the 
way a cat does a rat, the very great satisfaction of 
having something happen that is huge and terrible, 
that may end in darker, grimer events — all this was 
in our minds as we went through Palama, looking at 
the Japanese and Chinese, the children, the withered 
women in their flat-chested black-sateen coats and ear- 
ringed ears. On all the faces that turned up to our car 
as it danged its bell through the crowded streets and 
down across the bridge, I extended the now gently 
painful knowledge that Hayashida would die, that our: 
house would be fumigated and that my head ached 
and my feet were cold. 

On we went through Honolulu, past the hardware 
store where the Sherwin Williams paint folders were 
tucked in little boxes — (we always helped ourselves — 
to the little booklets with their shiny inches of blue — 
and tan) past our little church looking brown and dusty 
on a week-day with the shutters closed and the bogin- 
villa vine next it blooming cerise in the heat ; past the 
Palace, the Opera House, the statue of Kamehameha, — 
where the idiot Portuguese boy stood all day, worship- 
ping and rubbing his hands ; past the rich peoples hoe e 
on the way to Waikiki. 2 Age ae 
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Waikiki was our heaven always. It was always re- 
served for the greatest occasions of joy. A sharp turn 
— our car was running wildly over the swamp in the 
stiff breeze from the sea, with Diamond Head lifted up, 
brown as a niggertoe nut, running parallel with our 
track. Another curve and wind and a switch, and the 
smell of salt, and the first turn of a wave, between 
two hedges as we started up again, running head-long 
into Diamond Head, — headlong for the place where 
the water came into the arm of the old brown-purple 
mountain. 
(Oh, the sea, the sea, the sea, the sea, the waves ; 
the high clouds ; the bright water, the crazy foam on 
the surf away out, the blue limpid lovely empty water. 
Oh the sea.) So I cried to myself, and got up to stand 
on the seat. 
«« Sit down, ’’ said my mother wearily. She had a 
headache, I could tell. 
We sat fixed, waiting for the great joy of seeing it 
suddenly, as we knew we would — the mountain, the 
surf running in with its arched neck and blowing mane, 
the dizzy blue water level on the sand. There it was. 
Oh sea, sea. My brother and sister wouldn’t sit still. 
My father cheered up, and lifted his head and his dreamy 
gaze to focus on it; my mother sat dully, because her 
head ached so. I could tell, by the narrowed slits of 
her eyes. She didn’t look. The sun hit the water and 
the sunlight hit you as it shot off the surface. Black 
things danced in the air. It hurt between the eyes to a 
look at it. R 
We got off at the Waikiki Inn and my mother and . 
father hurried ahead. We ran for the sand. 
They came out of the office in a minute looking very 
~ embarrassed and troubled and trying to look untroubled. 
A Japanese boy led them to a little cottage under some 
vines and unlocked the door. My mother looked in 
and then came down to get us. 
© You can’t go in the water today. I’m sorry. Get 
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out right away. You look like little wild children. You 
mustn't get wet, ’’ she said in a lower tone when we 
came, holding up our skirts to our waists, all wet-legged 
from the first tumbled wave. ‘* Mother doesn’t dare 
let you get in the water. One of us may have it. ” 
With that her face looked so terrified and in such 
dull pain that we came limping in, letting down our 
dresses, and ‘picking up our shoes and stockings. As 
we walked away from sand to grass lawn, the sea talked 
and roared and mumbled and swished at our backs. 
We didn’t dare even turn around. 

That night I was sick. The black dots in the air turned 
to balls of fire; the terrible sunlight on the water, the 
terrible water we couldn’t go in, that became noisy 
torment, throbbing like the heart in illness ; fever that 
took the bones and broke them and wrenched the 
stomach. My mother was sick too. We were sick to- 
gether. The others slept. I lay under the thick mos- 
quito net as if I were as wide as the Pacific Ocean and 
the fever took one arm off to the east, the other to 
the west, my legs stretched into dimness, I gazed flat 
upward, fixed, at some immensity — I immense, and 
facing immensity. The kerosene lamp purred on the 
table, a yellow torment. My mother sat retching with 
a sich headache. Now and then she would come and 
bow her head on the bed outside the mosquito-net and 
say, ‘* Oh, Genevieve, will this night never be over ? ”’ 
and then she would vomit again. 

The sea rose outside in a great wind. A hard tropic 
tree scratched and clanged on the iron roof of the cot- — 
tage. It was utterly black except for the torment of — 
the little flame in the lamp. The ocean broke outside 
so near, the same wave sound as in daylight, but so 
interminable at night, and no one to hear it, but us, ; 
me and my mother. The waves hit the shore like a 
blow on a wound; the lamp burned in its chimney 
stifling the air, never wiggling, just burning. Horror, 
the black death! 
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_ She fanned me and called out that I was her first 

_ born, and rubbed the wet hair from my head and chafed 

_ my feet. Her hand on my legs made them limited again 

at the bottom of the bed, not so long that they had 

no feet as a moment before. ‘“* Oh mother, will this 

night never end. ” 

It ended — fear and a sick headache and a little 

fever — that was all. And I did not die except in some 
experience of the mind. 


THE SIXTH DOOR 


by VLADIMIR LIDIN 


A black morning, — and from it unrolls a grey day, 
a slow day of thaw. The snow is limp and dirty, with 
twigs floating in the puddles, and suddenly at intervals 
the air is filled with fine, slanting sleet, melting as it 
falls. But as the storm drizzles, early locomotives roar 
raucously into the stations. And people already are 
hurrying here and there. They materialize from the 
raw mist dragging their bags or perched behind the 
horse collars of sleighs. Throughout the whole city, 
from the station or to the station, they lug their bur- 
dens, — and the train goes far away into deaf and 
snow-ridden Russia. Where will fate, and the scarcity 
of fodder, drive the meagre spirit of man 2? Women in 
shawls and soldiers in overcoats they have cursed for 
five seasons bristle upon the roofs of the double-decked 
cars, and from the broken windows, shoulders, and 
corners of trunks stick out. Roaring and cannonading 
under jet black smoke, the train departs and already 
a different one is arriving on another track, its crowd 
dragging their prey in bags. The blueness of March 
intensifies, and wet newspaper sheets are pasted on 
fences and walls. Like flies upon a sticky sheet, men 
and women glue their paws and snouts to the bulletin 
boards, hiding their hands in their pockets, warming 
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their noses in their coat collars, shifting from foot to 
foot... 
Labor movement in Spain growing... 
Wholesale grocers’ association announced... 
Famous bacteriologist dies in Germany... 
Actions and decisions... 
Literary evening... the poets will read... 
Abortions of Mary Magdalen... 
Stop... Look... Listen 
Debate... Religion and Hypnotism... 
Court sentences thirty-two... seven ban- | 
dits. 
The crowds pass on, noses further in their collars, 
into buildings and establishments, — isolated dwellings, 
sixstory buildings, banks, corridors... room 1... 34... 
66... third story... ee on the ground floor. 
They rush from No. 1... 34... 66, from the third to 
the sixth. The scrubwoman gathers up thousands of 
littered papers, and already the employees crawl into 
empty rooms, over the floors, behind tables, writing 
tables, desks, even small boudoir tables with torn covers es 
and rococco legs, in front of machines, ‘* Underwood, ” 
«* Smith Premier, ’’ ‘“* Remington, ” ‘‘ Monarch, ”’ 
“ Royal ’’... The universal office gets to work, killing i 
time, flicking off dust. Was it not the same formerly, 
except that now the dry whooping-cough of the type- 
writers has replaced the hoarse bronchitis of goose- 
quills. The applicant coughed in his hand, as he coughs 
now, and while then he found official, empty, colorless 
eyes, now he catches the blue, brown or grey eyes of a 
young lady, holding her little finger with its pink nail 
apart from the rest, fur boa around her neck, and slowly 
she draws the applicant into a non-seeing stare. The 
ee squeaks and the ratchet jumps from tooth to 
tooth... 
g “* Dear, precious mother, 
 « Thave grown weak and tired from this commotion. 
How are you at home, dear? Surely you don’t get 
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enough to eat, and times are generally hard... I live 
with Niusa in one room, but the room is nice. One 
thing makes it terribly hard, it is large and impossible 
to heat. There is no wood, anywhere, one has to econ- 
omize so. How I should like to see you, mother. My 
hands are swollen and ache from cold, but that is no- 
thing. When warm weather comes, all will be fine. Ah, 
little mother, when I think of warmth and our lovely 
Liubimovka, I want to cry... Will the time ever come... ”’ 

« ... the general assembly of fellow-laborers voted 
to dispense with the house committee in its past form 
and to nominate a new... ” 

**... just the same, we must separate, Nina. This is 
nothing but sorrow. I have given this way and that, — 
evidently I cannot break. Such is my nature... ” . 

*«*.. Report on pro-rata system, 31st instant, number 
of persons, horses and vehicles... ” 

and so the papers are swept out and down, from floor ~ 
to floor, bells ring in all the passageways, machines ~ 
thump, visitors climb to the sixth floor, out of breath. 

‘* Permit me to ask... ” 
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‘* Get into line... 
* But I only need a little information... 

** Everybody needs information, citizen... 

. Each person sixteen years of age is entitled to... 
cubic feet of sanitary air and... cubic yards of space 
Right here, janitor of No. 6... citizens inquire about 
authorizations, expulsions, requisitions, confiscation... ” 
From the stubbs: children’s, 1/4 lb. rye, medical 
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personnel, 2 codfish, card for a dray-horse, — lbs. 
bread... 

‘* The rest of you come tomorrow, if there is any 
bread... ” “@ 


A high school boy with glasses walks along the line — 
and women, children and old men turn their backs — 
to him while he marks them with chalk. They wal 
away numbered. A retired general, series B, red stripes 
and copper backs upon his rubbers, a pregnant woman 
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with an infant, series A, No. 1, a priest in a cassock, 
series D. ‘ Nothing today, tomorrow if there is any- 
thing left. Go sing your mass on an empty stomach. ” 

Autos penetrate the fog, mists of snores, myriad 
whistles, groans of wood demons, like black devils, a 
Figaro, no, wrong... the secretary of Comrade Snetkov’s 
committee... 

** Wait at the corner, Comrade chauffeur. ’’ She 
steps into the mist, like a small winter creature in her 
delicate fur, small feet in fur-topped boots, pocketbook 
under her arm, veil tinged with frost. Her small heels 
tap upon the steps, she stops on the platform, takes 
out a pocket mirror, shakes powder from the puff. The 
door is marked, — Trofimova, one ring ; Doctor Katz, 
two rings; Ivanov, three rings; Glagolin, four rings ; 
Niusha, five rings; ... And Mme. Snetkova rings four 
times. Glagolin appears, blue-cheeked, clean-shaven, 
and kisses her hand through the opening of the glove. 

** I came for one minute. The car is waiting at the 
corner... the committee meets at three... ” And pa- 
pers, a seal, a lip-stick, powder, a pink ribbon, a blue 
ribbon, fall from the pocket book. 

** How wonderful that the stove is burning. ” 

* Yes. They cleaned it yesterday. It draws excel- 
lently. ’’ Glagolin sits at her feet. 

** T will kiss every finger and toe. 

** Sit quietly, read some verses... ’ 

«* Which verses, my heart ? Hoffman or Achmatov...”’ 

** Tam putting the right glove on the left hand... ” 

Who wisles to be heard upon the question of adding 
two baggage vehicles to the state’s list ? 

** Comrade Snetkova, bring in the record of the 
special opinion... ” 

Candles burn with a blueish mist in the church, like 
Aniuta’s golden eyes, before Saint Nicholas in the. pre- 

sence of God, — a bell intones copper longings in the — 
bs dampness. \ 

A Jewish catalfalque rides into Dorogmiloy covered 
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with a black shawl with a six-cornered star, a Jew ina 
black cap upon the driver’s seat. Beat, beat your breast, 
grey mother ! Sit upon the floor seven days! Children, 
clutch your father’s coffin! Do not insult the poor at 
the cemetery gates, or they will shower curses upon 
the deceased... 

‘* Don — don... ’’ Balmont, the poet, in torn rub- 
bers, crosses the puddles. Will a golden Oceania rise 
before him in the mist ? He passes in a worn beaver 
hat, frost on his red moustache. 

‘* We shall be as the sun... ”’ 

And there is no wood. His hands are swelling, The 
priest proclaims under the round arches of Saint Ni- 
cholas, announces dully to the very arches from which 
looks out the smooth-faced, almond-eyed Visantia : 
** T, unworthy Jew, with the power given me... ’’ The 
deceased professor lies in the boarded coffin, grey hair 
smoothed which was always ruffled in life. He carries 
away forever the secrets of the Sanskrit... " the newly 
presented slave Iouri... ” 

The driver sits on the wagon and waits. The wagon 
is from Tramot. They must hurry or he will become 
impatient and drive away. The books of the deceased 
should go to a museum. They will be useful to the 
writers. In Leontievski they pay more... Deacons burn 
incense, clouding the narrow windows. Blue smoke 
spirals up to God. 

Carried on a hearse together from Tramot, two 
dead men go in different directions. One to Vagankovo 
cemetery, the priest with rubbers in front, the wife 
sitting upon the coffin board like a sack. The other to 
Dorogomilovo, in orthodox fashion, with no coffin, just 
a shroud. Jacob Abramovitch, dentist. Where are your — 
extractors and creosote, poor Jewish Yorick ? 4 

In one cemetery, the melting snow covers the crosses, — 
crows flap, water trickles into the graves... Dust to — 
dust... and the chain of the incense-burner tinkles. — 
Snow melts also on the other. White stones with in- 
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scriptions, right and left, crows, water on the graves. 
His wife in Morseika will sit seven days on the floor, 
and the children, swaying. In Paradise Professor luri 
Viacheslavovitch Smorogin and Doctor Jacob Abram- 
ovitch Davidson will meet... 

The third meeting is called in the institution. The 
guard before the military school is mounted. In the 
office of the war and revolutionary council, a general 
without shoulder straps sits behind a map upon which 
““ we ”’ retreat, then ‘“‘ they ” retreat. And who are 
* we ”’ and “ they ’’ ? This is no place to joke. The 
Commisar is due any minute. Below in the corridor, 
bread is given out. Comrades Plotnikova, Prove and 
Zemochkina stamp their feet a little. The soldiers smell 
sourly of boots and sheepskin. 

«* A bit of soap for Easter... 

«* A half pound of white flour... Honest to God... ” 

** Comrade Podskakuchin! A crust for me. ”’ 

In the vegetarian dining-room a sign, “* Try it and 
be convinced. ’’ Arbat street, near Samsonov, the tailor. 
Sour cabbage soup, a beefsteak made of carrots, nou- 
rishing coffee, all for eighty kopeks. The ones being 
convinced burn their lips with the soup ; and a dry 
little old woman, a small cocatoo feather in her hat, 
walks around and watches for those who do not clean 
their plates, drinking the soup or finding a potato here 
and there. The white-faced waitress with six-pound 
breasts and a tuft of hair tied with blue ribbon says, 
‘* Madam, how many times must I tell you not to kill 
yourself eating. ” 

Seven carloads of grain... given out to asylums... 
cribs... dining rooms... Basmanaia... Blagusha... Le- 
fortovo... The food dictator groans, the pen squeaks. 
Tomorrow will announce... distribution will not be 
made... This means that in Balagush, Lefortov, Zazep, 
they will eat kidney soup without bread, dried codfish. 
How the stairways smell of fish. Lie down and die ! 

Four o’clock ! Locks click. Young ladies, public pro- 
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secutors, attorneys, hurry to the pavement in the even- 
ing dusk. There is more room on the covered-up car 
tracks. Small sleighs, bags, frozen potatoes stain with 
black fluid. Nothing but fish grease in which to boil 
a cutlet. Chopped anchovies mixed with herring, some- 
thing like meat. Poet, where are you going in loose felt 
boots, on the cartracks ? At home is a mask of Pushkin, 
carrot tea and * Laclos ”’ opened to page 37. You 
translate, earnestly, in fur coat and gloves. It is cold 
in winter in an unheated house. The wind blows through 
broken windows on the stairs, snow freezes on the steps. 
Somebody hauls pail after.pail to the fifth floor. He 
runs to the empty lot where they carried the backhouse. 
No, he will squat by the wall. The wind will not blow 
there. A good verse will come, while his insides are torn 
by prickly chaff. His neighbor is richer, lights the little 
oven in the evening, bakes fritters and sings, ‘** I sit 
by the fire. ’’ The little boy, George. George sits in 
front of the oven on his heels and warms his hands, 
first the palms, then the backs. He is solemn, grey- 
eyed, and already knows by heart a part of ‘* Ruslan ” 
and the scene on the border of Lithuania from ‘ Boris 
Goudunov ” 

The black autos still shove their noses again and 
again into the blackness of the night... from serfdom 
to the public hall. 

— Comrades, those who have felt the bony hand of 
hunger... First, transportation... I ask for a vote by | 
the holding up of hands... those not in favor, hold up 
your hands. Passed. Agreed unanimously. Enter it on 
the records. 

The theory of price increase, developed by Marx 
- Groping in the dark. | 

‘** Who is on duty at the door. The comrade from 
high school ? Open. 

The breezy student runs to pull the bell rope... Bom... 
bom... A sally of bandits... all with revolvers. All citi- 
zens walk out! The gong sounds, the whole house is 
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alive, men run down in their underwear, quilts over 
their shoulders. Chairman of the house committee, ex- 
plain yourself. One for you and three for me... 

** The devil. Searched, and they did not even search 
carefully.A goverment raid.. thought they were bandits.” 

«« Write, Comrade foreman. Apartment No. 4... two 
pounds of rye flour, 2 quarts of kerosene, fiwe pieces 
of soap... 

Darkness again on the street. The House of the People 
floats on darkness like a steamer alight. 

The play produced, comrades, is ‘“* Schelmenko, the 
Orderly *’, and shows the whole socialistic fraud about 
the officers and our brother who must like the gentle- 
men’s boots... Right. Here, here ! Down with the han- 
gers-on, the middle class. Tear off a polka, comrade... 
the one I took by the teats, right here under the stairs, 
by God... 

** Comrades, red army men, you are the pride... ”’ 

... got all worked up, by God. Bit my ear. Said’Here 
I am, all yours’... And now I am almost dead from 
her. Two hundred roubles for medicine... and the end 
not in sight... 

_ * Comrades, so long as we are not to conquer the 
whole world, because the leash of the bankers and manu- 
facturers is so long... 
Keep time with your feet. He plays so well your feet 
move... 
“« No, of course everything is for the people, now... ”’ 
Who comes whistling gaily through the darkness ? 
*« Give me a cigarette, sailor! Ada. Rige. Anything 
you want. I like Raini better, longer mouthpiece. 
I’m hot stuff, kid. Pll wear anybody out. Try me once. 
You'll make no mistake. 
Hear the mare neigh. Don’t listen to her. I will satisfy 
you. I won't roll you off. Stop a minute. Talk sense. 
All night, or a short time ? Too much ? And what is 
the price of horsemeat ? 
Hell, I never ate horsemeat. That’s what makes her 
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neigh, nothing but horsemeat. That’s where she gets 
such a long chin. 

A son of a bitch, he is, and nothing else. He sold a 
muff and a pair of fancy shoes, and earings with ame- 
thysts. And he fools around with Verka, takes her money 
away, buys himself yellow boots, tomcats around with 
all the others... 

Huge locomotives on the rails whistle for the station, 
click over the switches, The snowy road leads through 
the deaf land. A curtained car stands on a sidetrack. 
Outside, silence. Inside, in a lighted salon a blackhaired 
woman sits on green morocco cushions and plucks the 
thin strings of a guitar. 

«© Mad nights, mad nights ! Still I yearn for you with 
eager memory. ” 

A man pulls at her clothing. ‘* I was on seven fronts. 
I fought with the whites, with the green... all rubbish. 
Drink. ”’ J 

And they drink... ‘ If you like, I’ll stir up the guards — 
and have war in two minutes... only the Letts... and 
they will die. ” 

** Nights with the last light blazing, 

‘* Oh, Come with me. Everything, my soul..”’ 

Road, road, road, road, road, road, the locomotive — 
cries, and the switchman gives it clear track. Night, — 
mist, fog. Toward morning, a little frost. And the snow 
smells of spring. , 


‘ Translated from the Russian, 
and adapted, by Sor1A HIMMEL. — 


A friend once said to Pablo Picasso, *‘ Since 
you can draw so beautifully, why do you spend 
your time making these queer things?” hare 
‘¢ That’s the reason,” replied Picasso. eee 
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Four Porems From “ VauDEVILLE ’ 


THE MISSISSIPPI BOAT 


Our nerves languish with the rhythm of an ache. 
Negroes stand on the black lagoon and dream : 
Were you there, when they crucified my Lord ? 

We are in Southern waters and wait for full moon. 


_ We are thirsty for the laughter of an unknown God. 
_ A thunder clashes over bayous and rain beats the deck ; 
_ At dusk the calliope sobs like a love-sick girl. 
_ Night comes with thoughts of the pale horse and rider. 


When the boat goes down, we shall hear golden blas- 
____ phemies. 
_ We shall float towards magical islands of corral : 
_ There will be a Kyrie Eleison in palm-trees — 
_ And a Dies Irae will ring like a sunken bell. 
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TRANSCENDENTAL FEATURE FILM 


Peasant woman, you weep. 

What did you see in your dreams ? 
Your bride-groom smiles.. 

You will go to meet him soon : 

Your body will bleed with love for him — 
All your nights will be tears. 


O Requiem for an ecstasy of hands ! 
Whitsuntide blossoms towards you ; 
Summer comes with a carnival. . 
Autumn cries in old gardens ; 

Many loves lure at the roadside : 
Death stares palely. 


O blinding light of your vision ! 
: You saw the curtain drawing apart ; . 
Fearful vistas shivered before you. 
Nightingales died in your heart ; 
Tortures cried in your nerves. 
Your world grew dim with sorrow. 
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Stigmatic wounds tore you. 
Your loneliness wept through nights. 
All your muscles remembered trances. 
But your litanies whimpered again ; 
Angels came and comforted you. 
Nights were red with flame 


} 


_ There was a darkness in Gethsemane. 
Dawn waited cruelly over the city. 

— You saw him bent in fear. 

An evil one danced an orgy. 

_ Disaster leered in olive trees. 

1 Shame came slinking like a rat. 


q 

_ They came and spat at you. 

They burned your white flesh with whips. 
There was a hiss of curses ; 

Occult madmen screamed.. 

And Calvary loomed — 

Despair wailed in your heart. 

. 

4 he village was sprinkled with sun. 
Horses plodded over acres. . 
Taverns echoed with wine-tranced voices — “ 
Your sisters stumbled and fell and moaned — 


Death was a halloo in a valley of sneers. 
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ACROBATS 


You juggle litanies for light. 

Your hands tighten over white magic. — 
You fling our longings into the air. 
Proudly you sway on trapezes. 


Your muscles ache fanatic adorations. 
On lithe feet you dance a Hosannah. 
You grow rigid in stigmatic tortures. 
You die cruelly in pyramids. 


There is a resurrection you await. a 
Drums beat the dawn of an oak forest. . 
April blossoms with foam in our hearts — 

We are ploughing rain-ravished acres. 
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Wheels scream in fevered crash of speed. 
We hunger for eternity ; 

We smuggle golden sins in suit-cases ; 

We have sneers hidden in our pockets ; 

O villages ! O languid smoke over gables ! 
We tremble with longing for your dusk. 


Hiss, locomotive, your rhythms of silver... 
We droop in nightmares. 

Mechanical puppets, we wait for salvations ; 
Behind us lies darkness of furnace towns, 
And leprous faces greedy after sun ; 

Our pulses roar like pistons. 


The roads wind in and out through strange mountains ; 
Nerves beat time with dreams ; 


Valleys make us giddy with rotting roses ; 


Luxurious forests sing their green laughter — 


We feel drunken on lonely trails and we sing 


Songs about our miseries. 

Memories come with shimmer of orgies. 
Women stand in flames. 

Night spreads films of giant cities ; 


But luminous landscapes rise to our flight ; 
Garlands flutter in winds of longing. 


e enter the ultimate station flooded in light. 
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i, faces dissolve to eyes and eyes to air 

or, while pools of slowly turning hands 

a proclaim adagio as the central hour 

ey this was the movement of earth odors after rain — 
of buds swelling to crocus and magnolia and rose 
of rain rising to the sun and the sun rising 


Be Il 
‘ed a dark adagio is the night and the dark falling 
ot a swooning through pools of slowly turning eyes 


the moon was left to stare alone upon the fields 
the windless pines the winding river the hills 
the mountains the snow on the mountains 

and a wind enveloped in an arctic cloud 


Ill 


pierced by the needled barrier of the pines 

the clouded wind dispersed in spray 

with the dull sound of surf it beat the branches 
rolling in waves to the hills beyond 

the barrier was the color of green seawater 
repeating on the boundary of the shore 


IV 


adagio was the stare of the diminishing moon 
leashing and unleashing the tides of the sea 
surveying the swelling of the bud magnolia 

the rain beaded on clay and bended crocus 

on faces resolved from the cooling core of earth 
the slow eyes the slower hands the turning and retur 
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encircled moon in your circular course 

; climb to the twilight of the farther ocean 

_ rise from the tropic wave rinsed from cloud 

_ your green ring shed on a reef of coral ; 


_ shudder your whiteness on a shore of palms 
_ glaze the eyes of a gliding serpent 


- shroud well 
that sanded skull 
lest stars should find an eye from which to lust 


II 


: undless ae, ship 
sailed beneath ice in absolute cold stateliness 


oe or 
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the sunken skull 
when the ship passes over with its mast-hung moons _ 


Ill 
on all the swimming pedestals of air : 
larks of my sleep arise arise 


to the highest pillar of the shaking sky 
arise arise and defy the sun 


larks of my sleep and my morning 


YOUR HANDS ARE NOT HAWTHORN 


yet sleep not 
neither curtain the moon in your eyes 


II 


_in this windless air I will take your hands 

_ they are not hawthorn and their movement is not a cloud 
they are white they are vaguely quiet your hands 

I will float them I will suspend them in this thin air 


Ill 
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APOLOGIA 


If my heart is bound 

to no abiding bliss, 

but if I find random happinesses 
in many times and places — 

am I thereby the poorer ? 


If I live a fortuitous and wholly 
unsystematic sort of a life, 

that affords no theme to the biographer, 
no subject for an epic : 

if I fit into no category, © 

but derive from all categories, 

and if I am different men to different men, 
and have in me something of all men: 

and if I feather my nest in many henroosts, 
and dance to many fiddles, 

and sit at the feet of many Gamaliels, — 
is that a matter for remorse ? 


If I am neither orthodox nor orthodoxly unorthodox, 
walk neither in the rut nor wholly out of it, 
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am | for inary reason to be pitied?... 
aa I am inconsistent 
ami necessarily insincere ? 


_ An untidy affair, I admit, this life of mine, 

; but not without its illuminations — 

- the light falling accidentally for a moment just so — 
_ the epigram, le mot juste, in actuality — 

_ something that perhaps could not have happened 
_ with a more elaborate mise-en-scene 

_ or otherwise than as a by-product... 

_ And shall I then complain 

_ at the main piece falling almost invariably flat, 

_ when the sideshows and unrehearsed incidents 
revealed such unexpected charm ? 
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DRINKING 


The lips have followed the sinuous road 
Of the ardent glass, of the starry glass, 
And in the sparkling well 

Have eaten the heart of silence. 


After that, no mixture is absurd — 

Here one finds the creator of words, 

Who destroys himself with the threads he engenders 
And who calls oblivion by all the names in the world. 


When the bottom of the glass is bare 
When the bottom of the glass has faded 
The lips beat upon the glass 
As if it were dead. 
Translated from the French © 
by EUGENE JOLAS. 
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She is here — but only at midnight when all the 
white birds again have closed their wings upon the igno- 
rance of darkness, when the sister of myriads of pearls 
has hidden both her hands in her dead hair, when the 
conqueror is ready to sob, weary of his devotion to curio- 
sity, that male and resplendent armor of lust. She is so 
gentle that she has transformed my heart. I was afraid 
of the great shadows weaving costumes and carpets of 
play. I was afraid of the contortions of the sun in the 
evening, of the unbreakable branches purifying the win- 
dows of all the confessionals in which sleeping women 
wait for us. 

O bust of memory, error of form, absent lines, flame 
extinguished in my closed eyes, I am like a child in the 
water before your mercy, like a cluster of flowers in a 
large wood. Nocturnally the universe moves in your 
warmth and the cities of yesterday have street gestures 
more’ delicate than the hawthorn, more compelling 
than the hour. Far away the earth breaks into immobile 
smiles, the sky envelops life : new stars of love arise from 
everywhere. — It is over. There are no more proofs 
of night. 


Translated from the French 
by EUGENE JoLas. 
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INVOCATION 


Sun, 

come down upon the ground 
and spread your feet upon its chill. 
Let them drink you to dregs 
the cold mountain streams, 

and the frozen reeds in the river 
let them 

bend to your power. 

Come into the houses of people 
fill them with heat 

and with stress. 


And flow into the pores of the indifferent, 
energize their meekness — 

who look for rain 

and are not content with cloudburst. 
Sun, 

do not mistake the indifferent, 

who walk with loose hands — 

beat upon them, scorch them 


and bring to their attention 
fire 


and tropic darkness 
and childbirth under a southern sky. 


PARIS ROOFS 


4 the tops of roofs 


over a misty city . 
_ bring to me by 


faint regrets 


things lost 
_ glimmering 
_ that came not to the end ae 
_ but left before ' 

_ it was finished ‘ia 
_ spires of hopes 

_ that died strangled 
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and love lost in the fog 
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THUNDERSTORM BROODING 


we Cry to the clouds for rain, 
‘ha stiff summer day, ‘ q 
eS holding starched skirts to the listless winds. | 
Be; Dance to the stir of locusts’ wings, 
rasping a dizzy, metallic crescendo 
to your heavy eyelids — 


“a dance to the threatening of the kenneled thunder, 
os till your hair is limp with the heat of your wea 
a and you cry to the clouds for slaking 

a of the sullen parching of your bread-dry throat. 


Call to the laden skies for water, 
the voluptuous skies long pregnant with rain ; 

you cannot rest until it is delivered, 

you must dance till the first cloud yields her burden, 
and panting sheets of cool water 
slant heavily to your sudden quiet. 
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YOUNG ORCHARD IN SPRING 
Blind trees, 
‘drinking the rain of the morning, 
‘reaching up lushly 
for the warm skies’ heaviness, 
there is life in your branches — 


Bat pr young branches — 


The morning will wake above you 
and shake down her unbound hair, 

nd she will struggle with the noontide 
for the distillation of your youngness. 
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Kay Boyle 


AND WINTER 


This night is a bitter cry for you 

it is a dark cry for you 

held hollow to your ear in the cavern of my heart 

Dark and impenetrable as the wings of deep valleys 

my blood is a long lament for you . 
The dry twigs of the winter-willow 

rub their lean bones against the glass 


Orion fades like the white heel of a runner 

and my anguish is as bitter as almond-rind 

My hands seek in the underbrush of my sorrow 
as children seek the new vines of arbutus 

that run in winter like music under the leaves 


4 


Here is the sweet wine of my knees to be poured for you 
my temples are hollow bowls for the fruit of your mouth 
The waves of the sea pace the shore and bemoan you ~ 
they cry out and wring their white hands in anguish 
Stir in me cool as the pulse of 
the wind 
lie in my veins and chill and 
chill me 7 
until the blood runs cold through 
my heart 
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LOVE SONG 


Thumbs of the heart, squint momently to find 
Remembered benisons of her eyes that were 
The vocable asylums of a faith. 


Evolve her youthful strangeness — 
How it knew no ministry for surprise — 
(Her smile ghosted with an old pitying.) 


Sniff for an echo of the reticence 
That was her hair. And in the slow 
Games of her hands implore 
The heiroglyph 

(keyed by her loss.) 


But be not lured to sums 
Of her subjunctives. Hold a stiff 
And miserly decorum — 


Stay circumspect awhile with these. 
Brew out no flavor here. 
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“a Unless I am careful, | 
em night will come into me | 
ry, before I know the quick sun ) 
iam has fallen through the sky | 
a and into the earth 

i and into the sea. 
« YY, ‘ 9 ; t 

Bi Night caught in me, 4 

+ never to leave me i 
nt where streets go by 


filled with stark lights 
and metal noise of cats, 
small and terrible, 
where none dare to go, 
unless they are careful... 


Sometimes, I know } ane 

that night was always in me, Dy ea a 
turning with broad white rays 
under the moon, 
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Horace GREGORY 


reaching through long, green days 
before my birth-time 


where things made sharp noise 
with the dark around them... 
and it was terrible, 
high as steel towers 
built upon tall rock 
in the black hours 
when drunken men work 
with the night in them 
(they poised and careful !) 


_ With the night in me, 

- I shall go into it 

- deeper than rocks are, 

- deeper than where the worms 
- follow Eurydice, 

- deeper than anyone, 

_ dead as King Oedipus 

who walked without the sun, 
deeper than blood of war 

_ plunged through the earth, 

_ deeper than bones of us 


. 


’ plucked from our ancestors, 
- now. grown infallible... 


i" 

— Unless I am careful, 

all night within me 

~ shall fill with the naked eyes 
_ torn from King Oedipus ; 
there with the rolling head 
of ripened Jocasta, 

rolling where branches swing 


from an oak tree... 
aS 
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Be)” And I will step aside / oe 

ab from rails of iron q 
ay (where poised and high in air, i 
a men talk to steel cranes j 
a that rise and stride 
‘aa over the far streets) 
Bh?) then shall I fall from them 


A who sing my requiem, 

deeper than songs are, 

unless I am careful 

now 

+48 ! 
ae careful ! 


f II 


At, I’ve been dead so many times, 
i leaving the legacy of a gray felt hat, 
; red necktie, gray tweed suit, a pair of spectacles, 
ie in fact all that 
y a man remembers, | 
including several dimes ; 
and nickles and unpaid doctor bills | 
(They cured me once, but I eluded them 
through subway entrances, j 
_ down under valleys, hills, 
even the trains — myself adroit, slim, 
fitting between two blocks of stone, 
compact, alone) 


I’ve been dead so many times, 

forgotten (not quite) my name, 

except in print, 

except between the lips of a girl, 

head back, bare shoulders, small armslame 
alin ee 


i 
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with my weight. 
One can’t 


‘remember much more, being alive 
and dead so many times : 

all’s too short to remember — 
how night climbs 

and the sun 

falls over one. 


III 


Come on boys, save your breath, 

see all the wonders of the world — 

buy a pair of silk stockings for your sweetie — 
all for a nickle, a dime, 

a couple of quarters 

or a million dollars. 

This way, ladies, ladies free 


if you put a little paint on, 
put a little paint on, 

but save 0 save your breath 
(I’ve been dead, 

I know there’s no use — 

it doesn’t pay) 

You can’t lose — 

save your breath — 

either way. 

Even poverty, love and picayune crimes 
go down with you, 

(I know, I know) 

I’ve been dead so many times. 


a “4 ; 
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JOSEF WITTLIN 


FEAR OF DEATH 


IT do not want to die, O Lord — 


I have seen how fearfully dead men stare 

I have seen how icy are the graves 

I have heard how dreadfully the mothers wail, 
Carrying to a grave their beloved child 


I do not want to die, O Lord ! 


What of their talk about the worthlessness of life 
What if they give me an eternity in ‘dying — _ 

I know : Heroic death — a consolation 
For those who fell in the service of the outeast. 
They are noble. 

I do not want to die ! 


I have seen how glassily stared the eyes 
That once were blue as your sky, O Lord, 
And sent their gleam upon their fellow-m 
And today frighten their own ore n 
With the icy, decrepit look’ 


Of a corpse 


JOSEF WITTLIN 


I, the corpse — my own mother will have nothing to 
do with me 
I, the corpse — my own wife denies me 
The wife who has known me through the years 
In a stiff dead body she lets me be carried out of the 
house 
Out of the house where she loved me for years, 


And fumigates it so that it will not smell of me 
And fumigates it, as if it were something repulsive 
And not — something she loved ! 

I do not want to die, Lord ! 


Translated from the Polish 
by J. JARYCZOWER. 
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FAREWELL 


But you never came with the evening — 
I sat in my mantle of stars. 


.. There was a knocking on my door, — 
It was my own heart, 


That hangs now at every gate-post, 
At your door, also. 


Among the ferns, the fire rose went out 
In the brown of the garland. 


I painted your sky blackberry 
With my heart’s blood. — 


But you never came with the evening — 
... I stood in golden shoes. 
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BLANCHE MATTHIAS 


THE FORMLESS ONES ON CARMEL POINT 


Figures of shadow 

ooze from the rocks 
And are sucked back 

into the rocks. 
Humans in terror moved by the space left empty 
Huddle together, and build cities. 
They cannot escape ; 
They cannot get free ; 
Enchantment is compelled by mist and fog 
By clouds, and the steadiness of wind 
uninterupted by the going of the false dawn 
or by the inpenetrable freshness 
of that which links all nights to all dawns ; 

Or the oozing and sucking of rocks. 
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YOU LEFT DRINK IN YOUR CUP 


Black log 
ashes under. 
In between 
A, yellow glow. 


Pansy smoke in restless wands, 
wavering slow... 

Cowled monks in silent mysteries, 

Climbing peaks, the depths to know. 

God have mercy have mercy God, 

This empty room presses cold on me. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF BEING LOVELESS 


esl 


_ Two by two unwinding 
from the spool of papal thread 
that they may weave a tulip skeleton 
for vines to cling upon, climb upon, die upon, 
the priestly youths who swiftly walk and solemnly talk 
4 of Peter Paul and John 


‘seem warm with life 
their red lips pouting 
with the kiss of Judas. 


” 


BLANCHE MATTHIAS 


THE ALTAR STONE 


4 


On a night of fog, deep mutterings crunch hungrily, | 
Greedy sockets watch the banners 4 
the grey weeping banners 
the yielding banners 
offering vassalage 
offering homage 
To the poet in Tor House. 


La médiocrité de notre univers ne dépend-elle 
pas essentiellement de notre pouvoir d’énonciation ? 
La Poésie, dans ses plus mortes saisons, nous — 
en a souvent fourni la preuve: quelle débauche 
de ciels étoilés, de pierres précieuses, de feuilles 
mortes. Dieu merci, une réaction lente mais sire 


x 


a fini par s’opérer a ce sujet dans les esprits. 


La spéculation littéraire est illicite des quelle 
dresse en face dun auteur des personnages 
auxquels il donne raison ou tort, apres les avoir 
créés de toutes pieces. ‘* Parlez pour vous,” lua 
dirai-je. ** Parlez de vous, vous men apprendrez 
bien davantage. Je ne vous reconnais pas le droit 
de vie ou de mort sur de pseudo-étres humains, 
sortis armés et désarmés de votre caprice. Bornez- 
vous a me laisser vos mémoires ; livrez-moi les 
vrais noms, prouves-mot que vous n’aves en rien : 
disposé de vos héros.” 


ANDRE BRETON. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 
DISCOURSE ON THE DEARTH 
ORR ALLL Y 


by ANDRE BRETON 


The expression ‘* wireless *’ has found its place too 
recently in our vocabulary, has had too rapid a career 
for much of the dream of our epoch not to go along with 
it, for it not to afford me one of those very rare and spe- 
cifically new orientations of the mind. Faint signs like 
this sometimes give me the illusion of embarking upon 
the great adventure, of being somewhat like a prospec- 
tor, mining the gold of time. But what do they evoke, 
these words I choose ? Hardly the sands of the shore, a 
few field-spiders tangled in the hollow of a willow, — of 
a willow or of the sky, for the latter is only an antenna 
with a wide range — then islands, nothing but islands... 
Crete, where I am to be Theseus, shut up forever in his 
crystal labyrinth. 

They talk about wireless telegraphy, wireless tele- 
phony, wireless imagination. This is an easy induction, 
but in my opinion, is permissible. Invention, human dis- 
covery, — that faculty we have possessed so meagrely 
throughout the ages; — to have that which no one 
before us dreamed of, — all this is likely to throw us 
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into tremendous perplexity. Originating in “enh, “that a 
shameful feeling would trouble us less if it did not, now | 
and then, seem to yield to us, to turn over the most 
meaningles ss of its secrets to us only to return quickly 
to its reticence. The ill nature of most men who finally 
have refused to be the dupes of these ridiculous revela- 
tions, who have insisted once and for all upon invariable 
postulates, just as one regards mountains or the sea, — 

in other words, the classic mind, — makes it impossible 
for them get anything from life essentially different from 
all past lives, which have been aptly designated like 
this : Andre Breton (1896-19..). 

I stand in the vestibule of a chateau, lantern in hand, 
illuminating one after another the gleaming suits of mail. 
Don’t think I mean any harm by this. One of these suits 
seems almost my size. If only I could buckle it on and 
thus recapture a little of the feeling of a man of the 
fourteenth century. O eternal theatre, you require us. 
in order not only to play another’s role but also to 
prompt it, to mask ourselves in his likeness so that the 
looking-glass before which we pose will reflect a strange 
image. Imagination has all powers except that of iden- 
tifying us, in spite of our appearance, with a character 
other than ourselves. Literary speculation becomes 
outlawed as soon as it places before an author charac- 
ters about whom he takes sides, after having cut them 
out of whole cloth. ‘“* Speak for yourself, ” I say to — 
him. ‘* Speak of yourself, and you will teach me much ~ 
more. I do not recognize your right, of life and death | 
over pseudo-human beings who have emerged armed or 
disarmed from your caprice. Limit yourselves to leaving — 
your memoirs. Hand me the real names. Prove to me 
that you have in no way tampered with your heroes..”’ 

I do not like equivocation nor evasion. I stand in~ 
the vestibule of the chateau, lantern in hand, and throw 
the light upon one after another of the cleaming suits. 
of armor. Who knows but that later on, in this same ves- 
tibule, someone will put on my own without thi ‘king 
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ANDRE BRETON 


about it. From pedestal to pedestal a great mute collo- 
quy goes on: 


COLLOQUY OF THE SUITS OF MAIL 


** Listen. Don’t you still hear the galloping of horses 
through the country ? The sun of the dead shines in 
vain, even for them, the living running always at full 
speed in aid of the unaidable. They make it an affair of 
state. ” 

— They were persuaded in the end that it was not 
their first and last life they were living. There is no 
harm in taking a chance, they say. As for us, let us 
knock on wood. 

Woman's Voice. — Here are some who linger two 
by two. Have pity for them alone ! Suits of armor, gleam 
more brightly ! Lovers, love more and more ! 

— Can one being exist for another ? 

Angpther Woman's Voice. — I existed only for twenty 
hawthorn bushes. This charming corselet, alas, is made 
of them. I, too, have known the pure light, the love of 
love. 

I. — The fearless soul plunges into a land from which 
there is no escape, where one sees clearly without weep- 
ing. One goes there for no particular purpose, there one 
obeys without anger. There one can see behind oneself 
without turning around. At last I contemplate beauty 
without veils, the earth without stains, the medal without 
a reverse side. Iam no longer at the stage of imploring 
pardon for nothing. No one can close a door without 
hinges. Why should those harmless traps be placed in the 
woods of the heart ? No doubt, a day without bread will 
not be so long. ”’ 

All this gets us nowhere. However little I take my 
head from my hands, the insignificant commotion of 
the useless begins to deafen me again. I am in the world, 


really in the world, and at this moment depressed even 


by nightfall. I know that in Paris, on the boulevards, 
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the beautiful luminous signs are making their appear- 
ance. Those signs mean a great deal to me as I walk 
about, but actually they only represent that which ~ 
annoys me. From my window, I dream also of the dis- 
tribution of human beings in public or private places, 
sensitively adjusted each day. How can we explain, for 
instance, why a public hall which generally is filled, is 
never empty on some evening, just because everyone 
has something else to do ? (I am speaking of halls in 
which the seats are free or very low in price). Why do 
trains carry at the same season of each year a number of 
travellers which varies so little ? It is the lack of coinci- 
dences in such matters which is impressive.I indulge con- 
stantly in such remarks, which might pass for absurd, 
but which give a good idea of the obstacles all thought 
may have to surmount. There is also the importance I 
am constrained to attach to hot and cold, — in fact, 
to all the processes of this ceaseless distraction which 
causes me to abandon an idea because of friendship, or 
friendship because of an idea, — which obliges me, as 
I write, to move about, interrupting myself in the midst 
of a sentence, as if I needed to assure myself that some 
object in the room is in its place, that some one of my 
joints is working all right. 

The existence, duly established in advance, of this bou- 
quet I am about to smell or of this catalog lam thum- 
bing, should suffice for me. Well, it does not. I must as- 
sure myself of its reality. As we say, I must get into con- 
tact with it. It would be wrong to consider this mimicry 
the only form of expression. In spite of these multi- — 
farious accidents, my thought has distinctive qualities — 
and does not seem to suffer too much by this treason, | 
if treason it is. ‘* Take it easy, ’’ it says to me. ** Ido not 
insist upon your attention. ’ Thus it allows me to read — 
the newspapers, a very few books, to enter into conver- — 
sations with strangers, to play, sometimes even to laugh, © 
to caress a woman, to be bored, to enter a park : in short, © 
to take outside of my thought any slight pleasure I may ~ 
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find. As my thought is more difficult to subjugate than 
I am, it likes to have me recount the strange fascinations 
exercized daily upon me by these places, these actions, 
these things, this least common denominator of mortals. 
What independance it has! It is strong, also, like all 
that will remain of me. It is more sombre than the night 
and in vain I try to interest it solely in things which 
seem to happen far away, and in its absence, — in what 
I describe as being a succession of wonders in order to 
be sure that it will listen to me, like the sad and beauti- 
ful queen it is: 


SUCCESSION OF THE WONDERS 


‘©The wonder, madam... But first I must tell you about 
that ship wreck. Our ship carried everything you might 
think of as being most essential and most precious to us. 
There was a plaster Virgin, whose halo had been made of 
cobwebs so that it lighted up with dew, in order to com- 
plete the resemblance. There was an artificial fly, all 
white, which I had stolen from a dead fisherman in a 
dream, yes, in a dream, and which I had watched for 
hours floating onthe water I had placed in a blue bowl. 
That was the bait I had set for the unknown. Something 
might rise from the depths of the earth, something might 
fall from the sky. Healing shrubs grew to the edge of 
the deck, and the fragrance of hyacinths, indifferent to 
climate, was diffused. The heavy boxes had been opened 
in order that all the contents might be seen. The moral 
finery also had been distributed. The necklace of mercy 
had only two pearls, called breasts ; genius was not only 
an ornament but also a dazzling promise. A pair of 
birds, most rare, that changed form with the wind, 
surpassed all musical instruments. 

«* In what latitude we were when the land toward 
which we were hastening seemed to slip away as we 
advanced, so that to reach it we would have had to break 
the sea of glass, I cannot tell you, Madam. From then 
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on, the birds with their accursed songs passed by sadly, 
bringing us no consolation. The clash of genius and mer- 
cy, brief as a flash of lightning, had sufficed to restore 
the flowers to life. The deck was untilled land and there 
remained only, on both sides of the boat, in the trans- 
parence of the waters, the inverted reflection of the 
large hyacinths, indifferent to the climate. The storm 
had blown away the Virgin’s head-dress, and only the 
white fly oscillated with extraordinary phosphores- 
cence in the night blue bowl. 

* You will be grateful, Madam, that I spare you the 
recital of our cries, our despair, when we felt we shall 
be in want of everything, — that that which might exist 
destroys at each step that which does exist, — that 
whatever we touch, from place to place, becomes vola- 
tile in absolute solitude. You are the one who enters 
the colorless enclosure, who consecrates the tides to 
this damning efflorescence. 

“ The marvellous part of it all, Madam, is that on the 
coast where you cause us to be thrown, half-dead, we 
retain the wonder-struck memory of our disaster. There 
are no more living birds, no real flowers. The disappoint- 
ment of knowing himself to be unique stirs in every being. 
Even that which is born of him does not belong to him, 
— and, in fact, is anything really born of him ? How 
does he know ? The wonder is that the submerging of 
all this splendor is a question of time, let us say, almost, 
of age, and that we may discover any day a flotsam on 
the sand, where we felt sure there was nothing the night 
before. I bring you the most beautiful and perhaps the 
only remnants of my shipwreck. In this casket for which 
I have not the key, and which I give to you, slumbers 
the disarming idea of presence and absence in love. ” 

Here the magnetic needle goes mad. All which indicates 
obstinately the deserted north no longer knows which 
way to turn before the dawn. The riddle of the sexes 
conciliates wise men and fools. The sky falling upon the 
heads of the Gauls, the grass blighted by the hooves of 
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the Hun’s horses, nothing from Thermopylae to the 
- marvellous words, ** After me, the deluge! ’’, leads us 
_ more surely to the brink of our precipice. The museums 
which at night are spacious and bright as music halls 
preserve the chaste and audacious nude from the great 
whirlwind. 

As a man, I regard this sleeping woman. The end of 
the world, of the external world, is expected momen- 
tarily. Reasoning from the fatalistic character of our 
minds, we, ourselves, have braved these consequences 
directly. What do I care what is said about me, since 
Ido not know who speaks, to whom I speak, or for whom 
we speak ? I forget, I speak of that which I have already 
forgotten. I have forgotten sytematically everything, 
good, bad and indifferent, which has happened to me. 
‘The indifferent, only, is admirable. The terrible psy- 
chological law of compensation,which I have never been 
able to formulate, and by virtue of which it would seem 
‘that we cannot fail to pay dearly for a moment of luci- 
dity, pleasure or happiness, —(and it must also be said 
that our worst downfall or our deepest despair will gain 
an immediate revenge for us, — that the regular alter- 
nation of these two states, as in manic-depressive 
psychosis, presupposes, from the standpoint of intensity, 
a strict equivalence of our emotions in good and evil) 
— this terrible psychological law of compensation takes 
no account of that which is indifferent, that is to say, 
the only thing in the balance of the world which is not 
susceptible to blemish. I have tried to train my memory 
to retain the indifferent, fables without morals, neutral 
impressions, incomplete statistics. And still, as a man, 
I now observe this woman sleeping. Her sleep is an 
apotheosis. See the red sheet bordered with a broad 
band of black lace ! What an odd bed! 

Is it my fault if women sleep out in the open, even 
‘when they pretend to keep us with them in their luxu- 
_ vious bedrooms? They possess an incredible power 
a keeping us in check, and I flatter myself that I take 
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this into account as a lake is aware of the flies. The lake ~ 
must be charmed by the incomparable brevity of their — 
lives, and I envy the shifting vision of woman, for whom — 
the future is never the beyond, who frowns at my calcu- — 
lations, and who is sure I will spare her when the sacking ~ 
takes place, sure that she will escape the extermination I 
contemplate. She is not angered — on the contrary — 
by the feeble resistance which other men and all else 
our love could do well without, oppose to my delirium 
of the unreal. 

Even if only a few days remain for us to love, since 
we are alone after this much-talked-of earthquake, 
and the accumulation of ruins is so great that we may 
never get loose, there remains but one recourse : for us 
to love. I cannot imagine a more beautiful ending for 
my life. There we should no longer have to reconcile 
things. A few square meters would be enough for us, — 
oh, I know you do not think so, but if you loved me! 
And this is about what happens to us. Paris crumbled 
yesterday. We are at the bottom of the heap, where 
there is no room at all. There is neither bread nor water, 
you who were afraid of prison. In a little while it will 
be all over. It would be nice to have something for the 
third, the fourth day, but there you are ! And yet, think 
of it. What can not a union such as ours realize ? You 
belong to me for the first time, perhaps. You will leave 
me no more. You need no longer plan to be away a 
few hours, a second. No use. We are closed in on every 
side, I assure you. 

And let us love as long as possible, for, you see, I 
reconciled myself to the omens of this formidable crash, 
I stopped a while to wish for it the first time I saw you. 
Listen, our next-to-the-last nightlamp is going out. 
We shall not light the other until the very last of our — 
lives. Believe me, it will be better so. But come nearer, — 
still a little nearer. Is it you ? Have we not longed suffi- 
ciently for this oblivion to the rest ? Do you remember ? 
You did not want to dance, anymore. You wanted me 
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[ANDRE BRETON | 

_to pass the time writing to you when you were far from 

me. Now we are thrown on our own resources for all 

_ eternity. Night is falling. What ? You are crying ? lam 
afraid you do not love me. 

Ghost stories, harrowing tales, terrifying dreams, 
prophecies, I abandon you. Strict mathematicians, as 
I might have expected, lured by this blackboard, have 
taken advantage of the woman’s disappearance in order 
to present the problem of my illusion : 


A PROBLEM 


** The author of these lines, being not yet 29 years old, 
and having from January 7 to January 10, 1925, (the pre- 
sent date) contradicted himself one hundred times on an 
essential point, — namely, the value which should be 
accorded reality, — (the aforesaid value being of capable 
of varying from 0 to ©), in what measure will he be more 
affirmative at the end of eleven years and forty days ? 
** In case reality should be positive, state also for 
how many persons he has written this, assuming that 
poets have three times less readers than philosophers, 
and the latter two hundred times less than novelists. ” 
Very well. Isee that they respect my doubt, that they 
spare my susceptibility. Still, what a frightful problem ! 
_ Every day I live, every act I commit, every represen- 

tation which leads me to believe nothing exists, makes 
_me feel as if I am cheating. At the end of the day, I 

make a written inventory of my implements of the war 
_I wage against myself, like a smuggler. That shows 
_ how I should like to place my bets on the other side, 
and that I shall be responsible for my own defeat. 
_ Well, whatever may be written to the contrary, two 
leaves of the same tree are exactly alike. They are even 
_ identical. I insist that if two drops of water have such 
a ressemblance, it is because there is but one drop. 
A thread which repeats and crosses itself makes silk. 
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The stairway I mount has never more than one stai 
There is but one color, white. The Great Wheel, in revol- 
ving, has always one spoke. From this to the sun’s- 
first ray is but a step. 

Where does this passion for reduction lead ? This_ 
terror of what someone before me called the demon — 
Plural ? Many a time, a person looking at my photograph q 
has felt obliged to say, ‘‘ That is you, ” or “ That is — 
not you. ”’ (Who else could it be ? Who could succeed — 
me in the free exercise of my personality ?) There are 
others who stare at me, pretending to know me, to have 
seen me somewhere, — especially in places I have never 
been, which is still worse. I remember a sinister jester 
who, one evening near the Chatelet, stopped the passers-— 
by alang the quays (if they were not alone, he led one of 
them brusquely aside) and out of aclearsky he asked : 
‘© What’s your name ? ”’ I suppose nearly all of them 
must have told him their names. He thanked them 
briefly, and left them. In the little group formed by my 
friends and me, it was another he chose. I admire— 
the courage of a man who could treat himself, gratis, 
to such a spectacle, as I admire the courage of a few 
other famous hoaxers capable of acting without witnesses 
at the expense of one or more individuals. Must we be- 
lieve ourselves alone after all ? That makes me think 
of poetry, too, which is a hoax of another kind, and per- 
haps the gravest. 

Poetry evidences in our days such peculiar require- 
ments. See what importance it attaches to the possible, 
and its love of the improbable. What is, or what might be, 
— how insufficient that appears to be. Nature, it denies 
your rule. Objects, what does it care about your proper- 
ties 2 It cannot rest until it has placed its negativistic 
hand on the entire universe. This is the eternal challenge 
of Gerard de Nerval leading a lobster on a leash to the 
Palais-Royal. And poetic abuse is not nearly finished. 
The Hind with feet of brass and horns of gold which I 
carry wounded upon my shoulders, to Paris or to My- 
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ene, transfigures the world along my path. Changes 
operate so fast I can no longer keep track of them. In 
1918, in that branch of the service at Val de Grace 
which was euphemistically called the ** 4th Fievreux ”’, 
(at that time a poem in itself), and where I was placed 
on guard, I used to see now and then in his cell, a middle- 
aged man of unprepossessing appearance from whom 
had been carefully taken away his pen-knife and his 
shoe-laces, whom they frequently forgot to feed, and 
who, it had several times been ascertained, had nothing 
on but a pair of shabby trousers, his hospital shirt, 
and the horrible blouse, blue except for the red sleeves, 
which constituted the uniform of the insane. Believe it 
or not, that this man, after I had gained his confidence, 
when we were all alone used to unfurl, always to my 
fresh surprise, large flags, among them a German flag 
and a Russian flag, which he drew from I don’t know 
where. One night, even, he let fly off right before my eyes 
two doves, and he promised me that next day there 
would be rabbits. About that time I lost track of him 
and today I am sorry that I did not make more of an 
effort to find out who he was. I swear this anecdote is 
true, and I should not like to be suspected of being too 
susceptible to suggestion. No one can make me believe 
that this odd magician, who scarcely ever spoke, was 
the victim of anything but an incomprehensible lack of 
surveillance. 

Ours, I have noticed since, is not better assured. Our 
senses, the very dubious character of their postulates, 
are, poetically speaking, untrustworthy for reference. 
We must render unto Porphyrus that which is his. 
** Do species and varieties exist in themselves or merely 
in the intelligence ; and if the first is true, are they cor- 
poreal or disembodied ? In a word, do they exist aside 
from tangible objects or are they to be confounded 

with them. One classification has been made to serve 
for everything : “* I see the horse! I do not see horse- 
hood. ” 
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Now consider words, since the same quarrel is goi iT 
on today with respect to them. Words are likely 
group themselves according to individual affinities, which - 
generally have the effect of making them re-create the 
world each instant upon its old model. Everything goes 
on, then, as though a concrete reality existed outside 
the individual, — I might say, as if such reality were 
immutable. In the establishment of fact,pure and simple, 
if that is what we are after, we must have absolute cer- 
tainty in order to advance something new, something 
the nature of which would shock common sense. 

The famous E pur, si muove ! with which Galileo is said 
to have followed under his breath the recantation of his 
doctrine, remains always a case in point. Does the mo- 
dern man, eager to conform to the directions of his 
epoch, feel, for instance, capable of making a place in 
his language for the latest biological discoveries, or 
the theory of relativity ? . 

But, as I have already said, words, by virtue of the 
characteristics we find in them, deserve to have another 
decisive function. Nothing serves to modify them, since 
they respond in their own way with such promptness: 
to our appeal. It is enough that our criticism should 
bear upon the laws governing their assemblage. Does not" 
the mediocrity of our universe depend essentially upon 
our power of enunciation ? In its most sterile seasons, - 
poetry has often given proof of this, — what debauches 
of starry skies, precious stones, dead leaves. Thank God a 
slow but sure reaction againt this has finally dev- 
eloped in men’s minds. Things said over and over again” 
today meet a solid barrier. They have riveted us to this 
vulgar universe. It is from them we have acquired this 
taste for money, these constraining fears, this feeling for 
the native land, this horror of our destiny. I believe it is 
not too late to recoil from this deception, inherent in 
the words we have thus far used so badly. What is to 
prevent me from throwing disorder into this order of 
words, murderously to attack this obvious aspect of 
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ings ? Language can and should be torn from this 
servitude. No more descriptions from nature, no more 
sociological studies. Silence, so that I may pass where 
no one has ever passed. Silence ! After you, my beautiful 
language ! 

The object of language, they say, is to be understood. 
But understood how ? Understood no doubt by me, 
when I listen like a child asking for the continuation 
of a fairy tale. Let them beware ! I know the meaning 
of all my words and follow naturally a syntax, — (a 
syntax which is not, as certain fools believe, a discipline). 
This being the case, I cannot see why there should be 
an outcry when they hear me declare that the most satis- 
factory image of the earth I can offer at this moment is 
that of a cardboard hoop. If such an ineptitude has never 
been advanced before me, then certainly it is not an 
ineptitude. Furthermore, I can not be taken to account 
for a statement of this kind without my demanding the 
context. A rather dishonest person one day, in a note 
contained in an anthology, made a list of some of the 
images presented to us in the work of one of our greatest 
living poets. It read : 

The next day of the caterpillar dressed for the ball... 
meaning butterfly. 

Breast of crystal... meaning carafe. 

Etc. 

No, indeed, sir. J means nothing of the kind. Put your 
butterfly back in your carafe. You may be sure Saint- 
Pol-Roux said exactly what he meant. 

Do not forget that if for no other reason the belief 
in a certain practical necessity prevents us from ascrib- 
ing to poetic testimony an equal value to that given 
for instance, to the testimony of an explorer. Human 
fetichism, which needs must try on the white helmet, 
or caress the fur bonnet, listens with an entirely diffe- 
rent ear to the recital of our expeditions. It must be- 
lieve thoroughly that it really has happened. To satisfy 
this desire for perpetual verification, 1 recently proposed 
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to fabricate,in so far as possible,certain objects approa sh- 
ed only in dreams, and which seem no more useful than 
enjoyable. Thus recently, while I was asleep, I came 
across arather curious book in an open-air market near 
Saint-Malo. The back of the book was formed by a 
wooden gnome whose white beard, clipped in the Assy~ 
rian manner, reached to his feet. The statue was of ordi-~ . 
nary thickness, but did not prevent me from turning 
the pages, which were of heavy black cloth. I was anxious 
to buy it and, upon waking, was sorry not to find it 
near me. It is comparatively easy to recall it. 1 would 
like to place certain objects of this kind, which appeared: 
eminently problematical and intriguing, in circulation. 
I would accompany each of my books with a copy, in 
order to make a present to certain persons. 
Who knows but perhaps in that way I should help 
to demolish these concrete trophies which are so odious,to 
throw further discredit upon those creatures and things 
of “ reason ”. There might be idle machines of a very 
scientific construction ; plans for immense cities might 
be outlined minutely although we never could carry 
them out, but which at least might classify the present 
and future capitals. Absurd automatons, perfected to 
the last degree, which would function like nothing elsey 
on earth, might give us an accurate idea of action. 
Must poetic creations assume that tangible characte 
of extending, strangely, the limits of so-called reality ? 
May the hallucinatory power of certain images and the 
true gift of evocation which certain men possess, inde 
pendently of the faculty of memory, no longer be misun- 
derstood. The God within us does not, indeed, rest om 
the seventh day. We still have the first pages of Genesis 
to read. It perhaps remains only for us to hurl upon the 
ruins of the ancient world the foundations of our new 
terrestial paradise. Nothing yet is lost, for we know b 
certain signs that the great illumination follows its 
course. The perils into which reason leads us, in the 
most general and debatable sense of the word, in subjec- 
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ting the works of the spirit to its irrevocable dogmas, 
in depriving us of the mode of expression which harms 
us the least, this peril, doubtless, is far from being dis- 
pelled. The deplorable inspectors who pursue us even 
after we leave school, still make their rounds of our 
homes and our lives. They make sure that we always 
-call a cat a cat and, since we take this in good part, they 
refrain from sending us to the galleys of the poorhouse 
and the penitentiary. Never-the-less, let us get rid of 
these officials as soon as possible... The idea of a bed of 
stones or of feathers is equally unbearable to me. I can 
only sleep upon a bed made of the pith of the elder 
tree. Sleep there once yourself. Is it not comfortable ? 
But if you take that attitude, where will it lead ? Do 
you not feel that this bed, very simple, only there are 
none made that way, is suddenly made alluring, that 
already you prefer it to your own. Then you have not 
many prejudices upon the material which may enter into 
the composition of a bed. Do I really sleep on a bed 
of elder pith. Enough ! I don’t know. It must somehow 
_ be true because [| have said it. 
_ Auto-suggestion and suggestion, — you make me 
laugh. What does my spirit enjoy most, a varying reflec- 
tion of the passage of Valentin, the rubber king, in his 
automobile coach, or the station behind the door of 
those white bottles which cause the night-blooming 
Cirtus to close ? I contend that one is as good as the 
other, neither more nor less. 

In my opinion, nothing is inadmissable. The frog 
who tried to be bigger than the ox burst only in the brief 
‘memory of the fabulist. As a child, I liked to believe 
that the roles were reversed : that the ox in the begin- 
ning was a tiny creature, the size of a lady-bug, that 
tried and made himself bigger than the frog once upon 
a time. It did not seem to me that even the will of an 
_ animal of such a low order was not susceptible to per- 
fect execution. 
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Latin civilization has passed its zenith, and I demand — 
for my part, that we should forego unanimously any ~ 
attempt to save it. It seems just now to be the last ram- 
part of bad faith, senility and cowardice. Compromises, 
ruses, promises of tranquility, empty mirrors, egotism, — 
military dictatorships, the fight for the maintenance 
of religious orders, the reappearance of the Jncroya- 
bles, the eight-hour day, funerals worse than in times — 
of plague, sports; all that is left to do is to kick over 
the ladder. If Ishow any concern for my own fate, it is not 
to bear fatalistically the gross consequences of the caprice 
of my having been born here or there. Let others attach 
themselves to their family, their country, even theirland. — 
Ido notfeel that sort of emulation. I have liked in my 
own being only that which contrasted vividly with the 
external wrangling and I have never felt uneasy about 
my interior equilibrium. That is the reason I still consent 
to interest myself in public life and to sacrifice a part 
of my time in writing. To speak plainly, I have already 
said (and admit provisionally that there is a here and a 
there ; all the artifices of seduction and the marching 
dawns are at stake) ; we, the Occidentals, are no longer 
ourselves and in vain we try to conjure you, adorable 
scourge, too uncertain delivery ! In our cities the parallel 
avenues, running from north to south, converge every- 
thing into a vague area, bounded by our glances, like 
those of blase detectives. Who has turned over this 
inextricable affair to us ? That we know nothing about. 
The revelation, the privilege not to think and to act with 
the herd, our one chance of finding again our reason for — 
existence, leaves us nothing, in all our dream, but a — 
fist closed except for the index finger pointing imperious- 
ly to the horizon. There, the atmosphere and light begin 
to stir in all purity the proud uprising of unformed 
thoughts. Man, restored to his original sovereignty and 
serenity, preaches there his own eternal truths, they 
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or himself alone. He has no idea of the hideous 


fundamental reality which keeps us from moving, 
There is no question yet of leaving, for that man can 
only meet us half way : he has already converted the 
best among us. 
__ Orient! Victorious Orient! You who have only a 
symbolical value, dispose of me, Orient of wrath and 
_ pearls ! In the flow of a phrase as well in as the myste- 
Tious wind of jazz, reveal to me your plans for the coming 
revolutions. You, who are the resplendent image of 
y dispossessions, Orient, beautiful bird of prey and 
of innocence, I implore you from the depths of the king- 
dom of shadows! Inspire me, so that I may be he in 
whom there is no more shadows. 


Translated from the French 
by EUGENE JoLas. 
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GOTTFRIED BENN 


by EUGENE JOLAS 


The tragic feeling of standing isolated in his cosmos 
is a fate the sensitive man of today cannot escape. 
In spite of the progress of machines, this ever present 
antimony between his wishes and his phenomenal world 
produces in him a negative attitude, a nihilism that 
is a paralysis. While the metaphysical preoccupation 
projects the longing for a transcendental solution of 
this dilemma, the man who has sensed violently the 
currents of his age frequently sees no such possibilities. 
and postures grotesquely a kind of anarchy. . 

The registering of this internal scission is to me an 
ever fascinating interest. The poet’s awareness of the 
condition leads him to an explosion of dynamic and — 
aphoristic self-expression. The conscious will to dis- 
integrate the structure which the intellectual mechani- 
sation of our age has produced, can alone liberate the > 
imagination which has been held enchained by the dic- 
tatorship of the cliche, the newspaper, the Calvinistic 
surrogate of magic. 

The scission between the I and you is more and more 
the predominating interest of the significant writers of 
our age. Fleeing into his own empire of the imagination 
becomes the only means of defense against the phalanx 
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_ of mediocrity and swinishness which we see everywhere. 
Only a savage ideology and a deformation of the 


current architectonics can satisfy the poet who attempts 
to find fresher regions of expression. This tendency can 
be observed analogously in a few of the advanced spirits 
in almost every country today. 

When Gottfried Benn in his Gehirne (Brains) began 
to smash the order of things dear to the critics, he em- 
barked on an experiment against chaos which left the 
observer bewildered. There was no criterion by which 
his bold insurrection against the language and spirit 
of Goethe could have been evaluated. Instead of evoking 
romantically rhythmed phrases of a moonstruck senti- 
mentalism, his vision deformed the objective and placed 
the lonely individual upon a new terrain. 

He and his fellow-expressionists declared war on the 
materialistic — impression ideology of their time. Instead 
of attempting to imitate nature — considering man as 
a mechanical product of external circumstances, — 
instead of projecting merely the consequence of a condi- 
tion, these writers made a creative function out of their 
own chaos. Nothing was considered of objective impor- 
tance save the manifestation of their visions and 
dreams. 

Benn’s cosmos was that of a man wounded by life. As 
a physician who for years had been active in hospitals, 
his consciousness of the pathology of existence did not 
produce in him any sense of metaphysical solutions, but, 
on the contrary, the feeling for a cerebral escape. Objects 
became spooks and distorted representations. In anar- 
chic accents he began to dissect his own mind, as if it 
were an anatomical segment, and ended in a psychic 
nowhere. Life is an aimless idea to Dr. Werfl Rénne, 
the hero of his book. 

The immense loneliness of an individual thrown 
against the suffering of his world is the theme of the 
stories which inchoately relate his Odyssey through time 
and space. It is excessively Nordic, this brooding in- 
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us. It is the instinct dictating rapidly and blindly. But 
the wonder is that in this new mythos we do not become > 
chilled by the atmosphere of a laboratory, but are made 
to sense a contact with an individuality of marvellous 
directness. 

In his language there may be noticed the influence 
of that great poet whose Zarathustra still remains the 
most important lyrical expression of the last epoch in 
Germany. There is also the stylistic influence of Arno 
Holz, whom the professional interpreters of literature 
have neglected for years. Both gave the German style 
a plasticity it had not had before. Benn has subdued 
these two influences in his own starkly accentuated 
personality, and the fact that his images frequently 
derive from his medical experience, only adds to the 
forcefulness of his vocabulary. : 

In The Voyage he says: 

‘* But Rénne thought, I know you, animals ; more 
than three hundred nudes each morning! but how 
strongly you play with love! One woman I knew, on 
one day alone she was the drunkenness of twenty-fiv 
men, their trance and their summer about which the 
blossomed. She provided the shape, and the real occu- 
red. I want to seek forms and go about them ; realities 
a chain of hills, a terrain of things! ” 
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ed Benn is a courageous poet. He brutally 
: ciously the disintegration of the 
verse he knows, throws his reflections against the 
screen of his perceptions, strips of the hypocritical 
garments of concepts, and evokes smells, and visions 
in cancer barracks into which most men rarely dare 
to go. The preciosity that still is the current medium 
of ‘* beauty-haunted ”’ minds is not for him. Life is a 
hospital. There only remains his dream. 
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by ROBERT SAGE 


Involved directly in the early years of developing a 
personal manner of expression is the introspective artist’s 
decision concerning his relation to the age. It is quickly 
apparent that a break with the past is inevitable but — 
not many have the conviction that completes the cut. 
The ultimate position is usually equivocal-modernism 
spotted by the stubborn shadows of dead centuries. 

Faithful, even agressively, to the literature and paint- — 
ing of his own generation, the modern frequently 
disapproves of such phenomena as the radio, big busi- 
ness, apartment houses, automobiles and the Hauss- 
mann plan, retaining a traditional preference for former 
eustoms, ogival cathedrals and the old streets of Paris. 

Ruskin, who approached art as though he were con- 
ducting a Sunday school class, dismissed contempo- 
rary architecture because he could not detect in it the © 
hand of God. What misleads the hedging modern is | 
not the absence of God in the present but the engaging 
presence of the picturesque in the past. 

The place of the picturesque, an element noticeable — 
in simple things created in an epoch or milieu unfami- 


(1) Le Jeune Européen, by Drieu La Rochelle. Published by Za Nou-~ — 
velle Revue Frangaise, Paris, 1927. 
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iar to ones experience, need not be ignored but it should 


be recognized as sociological or archaeological. Aesthe- 


tically its value, if existent, is incidental. The creative 


spirit has departed from old things and the builder of 
a skyscraper cannot learn from the cathedral at Chartres 
nor a modern painter from the van Eycks nor a living 
poet from the troubadours. 

But the matter is more complicated. If a break with 
the past is comparatively simple the acceptance of the 
present is less so, for with the fall of royalty and the rise 
of the bourgeoisie the mediocre is encouraged and the 
beautiful, if not actively opposed, is neglected. Where 
the royal purse was open to all things in themselves beau- 
tiful or designed to make life more pleasant the bourgeois 
insists on utilitarian products or a craftsman’s skill 
in copying. Literature and painting have perhaps been 
less affected but the exterior world has become depres- 
singly dull. As Drieu La Rochelle observes, ‘* The 
arrest of the creative spirit is manifested first in the so- 
cial arts: architecture, the drama, furniture and cloth- 
ing. Later it reaches the individual arts : painting and 
literature. *’ The Third Republic in France has thus far 
admirably expfessed itself in the Grand Palais, the Tour 
Kiffel and the statues in the Luxembourg gardens. 

The prevalence of bad taste has made the present gene- 
ration an acutely critical one and the difficulty of accep- 
ting what is authentically of the twentieth century has 
confused the artist, arousing in him the impulse to vio- 
late all existing standards, even pushing his disgust to 
the point of nihilism. 

La Rochelle feels deeply the contemporary artist’s 
predicament. He has felt the persistent domination of 
the threadbare past and he has suffered from the emp- 
tiness of the present. In an essay called Une Ville d' Eu- 
rope he says: “* During the years of my adolescence’s 
furious hunger I wandered through back streets and 
wide avenues. I contemplated the surface of monuments 
I entered the courtyards of private homes, I looked 
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everywhere for the mark of my pride. But it was only 
in old hovels that I found the symbol which I call 
beauty... I tried to make palaces and churches yield 
to me the confession about myself which they concealed. 
These treasures of stone are well preserved, isolated in 


who no longer enter them except to satisfy promptly — 
a dry curiosity. A minute and gloomy veneration enve- 
lops these monstrances. With constant care, a funereal | 
genius for artifice, a struggle is carried on stone by stone 
against their sincere decay. Through groping restora- | 
tions they are renewed little by little, they are completely 
transposed into substituted bodies. But it is not noticed 
that their original soul has long since escaped and that 
what is left is only a deceptive mannequin, a mummy — 
crumbling under balsam and paint. ” 

And the Young European comments: ‘* On the 
Place de la Concorde one feels that a civilization opened — 
up into beautiful forms is the earth’s most nourishing 
fruit for the soul of man ; and one is so exactly occupied 
with this sensation that all the decline of the times 
becomes insupportable. The beauty thus far known by | 
men is no longer more than a memory without issue. 
On all sides badly effaced marks recall to us in a too sharp 
silence that all this charm is the wave of youth broken — 
on an old woman into a thousand wrinkles each of 
which is that great defeat which taints everything even | 
to the depths of our heart. ” 

In Le Jeune Européen the unnamed narrator — partly ~ 
an abstraction, partly the author — arrives at a disil- 


investigation of the age’s confusion. Travel and war 
demonstrate the artificiality of civilization’s values, 
leave him, freed from morality, to pitch into a hurricane_ 
of impromptu action. He indulges in skiing, cocaine, 
hunting, auto racing, Wall Street brokerage, revolution, 
marriage, mountain climbing, the arts, escapades with 
adventuresses, politics and, above all, war. In civilian - 
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as in military life he kills, robs and deserts, as the occa- 
sion arises, with the objective calm which he displayed 
in all his restive roving from Russia to America. 

The amazing first chapter (which appeared in ¢ran- 
sition n° 2) presents with brutal concentration all the 
chaos that bites at the mind of the contemporary Euro- 
pean youth. This youth is today perhaps society’s most 
dangerous enemy, for society has made itself so unbear- 
able to him that his bile is distilled into a bitter vengeful 
compulsion. And he is not a weakling who is content with 
brooding. He is intelligent, clever and ruthless. He is 
not restrained by inhibitions or the rules of conduct 
learned at his mother’s knee. Religion, love, morality, 
order, law, the welfare of others are no more to him 
than targets for his disgust. Observation and experience 
have taught him that these are protective makeshifts 
and he has learned from war the unimportance of human 
life. He is a primitive sensually and intellectually a 
nihilist. 

La Rochelle’s intellectual, however, becomes in the 
end a safe and imperturbable individual. Stuffed with 
sensations, he experiences the disgusts of satiety and 
exchanges action for reflection. ‘* As soon as I had em- 
barked upon an enterprise I hurriedly exhausted it as 
if I had understood at the time that it was only a step 
leading to something else *”’. The exact nature of the 
* something else ”’ is not of course to be revealed. Idle- 
ness, proving unsatisfactory, surrenders to the return 
of a childhood desire to write. He attempts to crystalize 
his introspection by shuffling his scattered adventures 

into literary order, an effort so entangled with his ego 
that its apparent success is for him a definite failure. 
Personal failure also attends a new trial, this time to 
people his fiction with characters from the outside world. 
« How could a woman who came from my imagination 
and myself, who came from my past, live together ? ” 
The remaining compensation is to write with ink instead 
of blood because he has recognized in literature the 
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easiest manner of making a living. “1 amlikea woman 
who once gave everything to a lover, — in vain. And- 
now everyone may possess her ; before them all she will 
repeat the gestures she had invented for one alone. ” 

The disposal of the bravely destructive Young Euro- 
pean is mild enough, even disappointing. But it is signi- 
ficant that he has tested the age and himself, that he 
has learned his powers and limitations, that he has_ 
gone through with the process. His ultimate conception — 
of liberty although personal is sound and he is equipped 
to calculate the arrangement of his future life. 

Beside him the American Moon-Calf is a timid and 
clumsy sentimentalist. Where the former is whirled 
from his balance by the abstractions of atheism, sex, 
communism, Nietzsche, etc. the European with cold 
logic and senses alert, eagerly explores the realities. If 
their shortcomings are apparent he abandons them with- 
out remorse. He acts then reflects. The American, vic- 
tim of his conscience-controlled mind, is unable to regard ~ 
himself objectively as material for experiment. He tries — 
to reinforce his courage by rationalization, he trembles 
at consequences, in most cases he bungles badly. If he ~ 
forces himself through to the termination he succeeds ~ 
only in making himself unfit to compete with his age, 
while the European arrives at a stage from which he 
can direct his environment to relinquish the maximum ~ 
of tonic for his own enjoyment. 

La Rochelle, who writes with force and velocity and 
the occasional employment of a surreaslistic device, ~ 
presents in le Jeune Européen a book that is neither novel — 
nor autobiography. The form, fitting between the two, — 
has the advantage of allowing theme development 
without the detailed transitions required by a novel’s 
sequence while it automatically avoids the autobiogra-~ 
phy’s implication of verity. Its adoption of late by several - 
authors of the avant-garde may be an indication that 
the present tendency is at last away from the novel. 
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by ELLIOT PAUL 


The nationwide concern expressed in America for the 
sanity of such writers as attempt new arrangements 
of words, or who employ more of the English language 
than is customary, reveals again the kind hearts of the 
inhabitants of that land, and also, one is forced to add, 
their goodnatured bewilderment regarding writing for 
pleasure. 

Let us admit that the unexplored area beyond 
hackneyed academic composition and thought stretches 
out blithely toward madness, but the zone is so vast 
that only the hardiest souls are ever likely to get into 
treacherous territory. 

If our brains or imaginations are to be used at all, 
certain risks must be taken, and there are those who take 
them cheerfully. It should be pointed out, however, 

that there are other pitfalls than that of originality. 
- Words and phrases, like all things of the earth, have 

a limited span of life. Sometimes it is long, but if they 
are highly wrought they are likely to be fragile. After 
they are weaned from their parent ideas, they have, 
- sometimes, a vigorous youth but inevitably old age sets 
in. After their rightful proprietor discards them, his 
poorer neighbors pick them up but even when they have 
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old grandfather came down from the country one day — 
to spend his last years with her. Idleness made him 
fretful, so he was given the job of freezing the ice-cream, 3 
of which there was invariably three flavors, vanilla, | 
strawberry and chocolate. The old man did his work in I 
the wine cellar, beside the fragrant casks, and drank — 
from one or another as he felt the need. Soon he began 

to like the cellar so well that he would not go upstairs i 
for days at a time. His cot was moved down, and week . 
after week he drank and turned the freezers, thought 

a bit about old times, and slept whenever his head was { 
heavy. 

For a while his existence continued tranquilly, until, 
in fact, he made the mistake of putting the chocolate | 
paddle in the vanilla cream. His daughter impressed 
upon him strongly that this must not be done and for 
want of other occupation, his mind was concentrated 
almost solely upon this taboo. As he cranked away, he 
would say aloud to himself. “* I must not put the vanilla 
paddle in the strawberry, nor the strawberry paddle in 
the chocolate, and, by no means, the chocolate in the — 
vanilla. ” 

But a flaw developed in his system, for when he had 
drunk enough (usually by noon), he got the words of his 
formula mixed up and when he uttered the wrong words 
would frequently perform a corresponding action, which 
would bring his daughter to the head of the stairs with 
harsh admonitions and throw him into a panic. 

His unfortunate reliance upon phrases clouded his. 
old age and marred the otherwise impeccable service in 
that famous cafe. There is a lesson in this for writers 
and critics. 

As a matter of fact, the imagination will stand much 
more exercise than is generally supposed and does no 
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trouble the intellect nearly so much if it has its own 
proper pleasures and diversions. 

The cautious souls who are constantly on edge for 
fear some artist or writer will run amuck are, however, 
more fortunate than their more esoteric brethren who 
tremble for the whole structure of logic (which has been 
built up so painstakingly throughout the ages). 

Now a word as to that magnificent edifice. 

The years of big buildings also are numbered and 
however useful or decorative they may have been, they 
are sure to crumble. If logic is to crash for such trivial 
reasons as innovations in grammar, spelling and syntax, 
or because a few pots of fresh flowers are placed upon its 
balconies, I say ‘‘ Let it crash. ’’ There would be a great 
deal left to interest us. We might possibly erect upon the 
old site a modern building which would have the merit 
of comfort to make up for the loss of tradition and which 
might conceivably be strong and beautiful in its way. 

I have always believed that the little Dutch boy who 
stood all night with his hand upon the hole in the dike 
was an unnatural child. The best of us love to see things 
fall. If wrecks occur, we rush to the scene and sometimes 
the entertainment afforded,if it could be evaluated,would 
far exceed in importance the property loss or even the 
loss of life, for that, surely, is no great matter at a time 
when the human race is crowding itself off its only 
planet, exterminating the while all the fauna and flora 
upon which it depends for sustenance and shade. 

If our individual reasons must be forfeited as a penal- 
ty for a brief fling at art, what of it. Jimmy Powers’ 
old song was both rythmic and profound : 

** Everybody’s unhappy bul 

The lucky fellow who’s off his nut. ”’ 

Within these same covers, André Breton refers to his 
thought as a “ sad and beautiful queen *’. My reason 
seems to me more like an amiable old whore, beginning 
to think about the time to retire. She has been used in 

the interest of almost everybody except myself, and 
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She hopes to end her days in a little cotta 

of her own, Still, if she should pass on, one of these ¢ 

afternoons, I should try to give her a decent bur 

let it go at that. re, 
But if all logic is to collapse, if we see the first trickle 

of water eating its way through the bank, let us, in the 

name of all-blessed confusion, keep our children’s hands 

away from the hole. The tedium of regular work would 

be suspended the next day and reconstruction might 


prove novel and stimulating. 


SIMULTANEITY 
IN MODERN RUSSIA 


Independently, in various parts of the world, writers 
have felt the need to make sentence structure more 
pliable in order to convey conditions as well as events, ig 
things that are, as well as things that happen. Outmod- 
ed notions of story-telling and inflexible rules for the 
arrangement and sequence of phrases threatened, only 
a decade or two ago, to fill the world of literature 
entirely with accidents or coincidences. 

But words and phrases have their origin in life. Once 
_ they are divorced from humanity, they become either 

monstrous or futile. Now that communication and trans- 
_ portation have unified, in the physical sense, the planet 

(without in the least improving the relationship existing 
_ between a man and his next door neighbor), movements 
_have a broader scope, a swifter current, a sort of Gar- 
gantuan drollery and sadness. For the expression of 
. these, many writers have found the subject and the 

predicate, — the period as a sort of chirp to announce : 
a notion has been born, — the comma to spare the 

imaginary reader’s breath and discernment, — as in- 
_congruous as old-fashioned bonnets or bustles. | 
Likewise, in many lands, the modern big building 
has suggested itself as a natural boundary for a work. ‘ 
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of art, and the tides of activity rising and falling, rushing 
through doorways like the sea roaring in and out of 
caverns, have proven compelling to the writer living — 
in his own time. 

Vladimir Lidin is one of a group in Russia which 
has persisted through political changes and economic — 
difficulties to chronicle the joys and sorrows of a — 
people who sing the most heartily and sadly of any 
in the world, who dance with healthy fury, who may — 
wear bright colors and not be obliterated by them, 
and whose men and women are equal to one another, — 
indoors or out. He has scuttled the ship of Russian — 
syntax, and given us vivid pictures and sonatas of 
Moscow as it is today. Boris Pilniak, Mikhail Zoschenko, 
Vsevelod Ivanov, and the rest of the group who were — 
companions of the revolution, have welcomed Lidin 
to their company, however strange his ways may seem 
to them. 

Lidin has a detachment which is warm and sympa- 
thetic, an affection for words as well as people, an 
appreciation of ugliness as a wing of beauty, keen obser- — 
vation, humor, and enough fatalism to give him pers- — 
pective. | 

In France, Henry Poulaille has attempted a sort 
of cinema technique, illustrated by The Mad Train, 
in transition No. 2, but with a success not approaching — 
Lidin, because Poulaille was formal first and informal — 
afterwards. That is not the way things grow. 

What almost amounts to a Roaring School of Liter- — 
ature has developed in New York, with vertical lines — 
triumphing over horizontal, and the kettle drums over- 
whelming the harp and the flute. John Dos Passos, — 
Nathan Asch, many others, have felt a natural imp- 
ulse to perpetuate noise and bustle for posterity, but — 
the bigger a noise may be, the harder it is to keep it — 
going. 

Some of the American writers may learn from Lidin, 
or at least, be stimulated by him. The fragment printed 
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umber, is part of a book dealing with the same 
the ried and casual occupants and visitors, 
me of whom remain strangers, others who enter the a 
eader’s acquaintance. The book is not nervously written oa 
and there are no annoying devices for compelling atten- OS 
tion or for emphasizing clever observations to the detri- 
ment of the whole. His attitude is much like that expres- 
sed by Gertrude Stein in Composition as Explanation, 
that “ everything being the same, everything is natu- 
Yally different. ’’ His office workers kill time, the type- , 
writers click supercedes the scratching of the goose 
quill, the wives of his officials make love, his inspectors 
are cursed by the folks they raid, his sailors and pros- 
titutes bargain, drink and sing ; and how subtly through 
it all flows the sensuous love of a fire, of warmth and 
refuge from dampness, and how the twinges of hunger 
are felt, while a waitress pokes goodnatured fun at an 
old woman who picks up the crusts. The demagogue, 
the army officer moving ‘ we ” and “ they ” over 
“maps, the grave-eyed child who already knows a scene 
from Boris Goudunov, the poet with a mask of Pushkin 
on the wall, translating with his coat and gloves on, 
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drift in and out and leave their mark upon our con- : 
sciousness. om a 
If all this takes place, is it not worth a few participles & 
or adverbs ? es 
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Ruth Pine Furniss is the wife of a physician and the 
mother of a large family, living in a suburb of New 
York. She has been writing steadily for fifteen years, 
in spite of these apparently insurmountable obstacles 
to a woman’s career. One of her first successes was a 
wittily scientific account of how she grew thin, with 
advice to others to do likewise. 


André Breton is the dialectician of the movement 
that beginning with Dada has developed into Surrea- 
lism. His immense influence on the younger generation 
of French writers who have set their faces against tra- 
dition, is accounted for by his philosophic profundity, 
his intense poetic vision, and his anti-literary zeal. With 
the publication of his Manifeste du Surrealisme several 
years ago, the revolt against the past was sharply and 
clearly articulated. As editor of La Revolution Surrea- 
lisle, he with his friends has systematically worked 
for the subversion of the current literary gospels. L’In- 
troduction au discours sur le peu de réalité will be publis- 
hed by the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise soon. 
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Genevieve Taggard was prominently associated with 
the old Masses and the Liberator at the outset of her 
career. Her poetry is marked by sincerity and an 
extremely sensitive humanism, and while she employs 
a vigorous and rich vocabulary, she does not ape 
masculine writers. ‘ 


* 
* * 


Marcel Noll, who, according to Louis Aragon’s Le 
Paysan de Paris, brought “ great faculties for disorder 
from Strasbourg to Paris, ” is a young poet who belongs 
to the Surrealist group. Compared to this Alsatian. 
rebel and anarch, Ahazuerus would seen to have the 
placidity of Calvin Coolidge. He is one of the few men 
of insurrectionist violences who is able to articulate the 
philosophy at the basis of his being. He is a poet who 
expresses the dark world in which he lives with dreams 
and explosive aphorisms. 

as 

A word concerning some of the translators who have 
appeared in dransition. The Marquise d’Elbee is a mem- 
ber of an old Spanish family and is married to the editor 
of La Revue Hebdomadaire. Egbert Swenson is an Ameri- 
can newspaper man of Swedish parentage, lately of San 
Francisco and Paris. Sofia Himmel was born in Russia, 
attended primary school in Poland, high school in Fran- 
ce, a Swiss university, then lived several years in the 
United States. During the past few years she has spent 
a considerable part of her time in Europe. Mr. Jaryczower 
and Gusta Zimbalist, his wife, since their recent mar-. 
riage in London, have taken up residence in France. 
Samuel Putnam is an American poet and critic who, 
after years spent in Chicago, has recently come to 
France for an indefinite stay. 
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you will be advised of the acceptance of a mss. 
before its appearance, but this cannot always 
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« La Matson pes AMIS DES 
Livres is indisputably the 
founder of the present book- 
shop movement. It introduced 
two great principles which 
have now been established : 
the first, of a moral order, de- 
mands that the bookseller be 
not only cultivated but that he 
or she undertake the task of a 
veritable priesthood ; the se- 
cond, of a material order, 
reposes on the practice of the 
sale and loan of books 
The Library of the Matson 
pes Amis DES Livres is today 
the most complete and the ri- 
chest library in existence. It 
possesses a great number of 
works that are out of print. 
There one finds all the Mo- 
derns up to the most extreme. 
and all the Classics. » 
VALERY LARBAUD. 
(La Revue de France). 
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PUBLISHERS OF ‘‘ ULYSSES ” 


« | shall be doing a service 
in pointing out the most com- ] 
plete and modern Anglo- ; 
American libraries that Paris | 
possesses. } 

« It is SHAKESPEARE AND] 
company run by Miss Silvia7 
Beach whose role as publisher 
and propagandist in France of 
the most recent English and 
American works assure Her? 
from now on an enviable place 
in the literary history of the 
United States, and who as- 
sembles the elite among the] 
young English, Irish and 
Americans who are tempora 
rily in Paris. » 1 

VALERY LARBAUD. 
(La Revue de France.) 
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